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Revised Methods Urged 
In Calculating Depletion 


Of Mines 


Equity Is Sought 


Drafts of Two Plans Are Sub- 
mitted by Chief of Staff of 


Joint Committee on Inter-| 


nal Revenue Taxation 


Fixed Rate Per Unit 
Is Suggestion Offered 


Computation Based on Percent- 


age of Gross Income From 


Property Involved Is Second | 


Proposal Presented 


Two new methods for determination 
of depletion allowances in computing 
Federal taxes on the bases of a fixed 
rate per unit and on a basis’ of a per- 
centage of gross income—to correct what 
are stated to be inequities with par- 
ticular reference to mining and quarry- 
ing—excessive allowances and uncer- 
tainty and undue expense, are proposed 
in a preliminary report made public Sept. 
23 by the Joint (congressional) Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

The report has been ordered printed 
for information and discussion, but has 
not yet been considered or approved by 
the members of the Committee. 

Plan Drawn Up by Staff 

The report was prepared by the staff 
of the Joint Committee, under imme- 
diate direction of L. H. Parker, chief of 
staff. It is being submitted to the mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee, for their 
comments and suggestions, by direction 
of the chairman, Representative Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg. Mr. Hawley 
also is chairman of the House Commit- 
tee om Ways and Means dealing with 
both tariff and internal revenue taxation. 

The report says the present system of 
determining depletion is “‘neither simple 
in application nor equitable in results, 
‘afd it is desirable to “find “a substitute 
for this system. The report of the in- 
vestigators therefore propose: 

(1) A fixed rate per unit system, con- 
sisting of the allowance of a fixed 
amount per pound for the mineral sold, 
a system which, while never adopted in 
the United States, is applied in Canada 
in determining the depletion in allow- 
ance for coal; and 

(2) The percentage of gross income 
method, which was proposed in‘a brief 
submitted to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee when it was considering the pend- 
ing revenue bill. 


Judge Parker Outlines Plan 


The situation is summarized, briefly, 
in a letter of submittal by Judge Parker, 
as Chief of Staff, to Chairman Hawley, 
in full text as follows: 

“There is submitted herewith a pre- 
liminary report on depletion. 

“In my. opinion, the report is sufficient 
to establish: First, that the distribution 
of depletion allowances among the tax- 
payers in the mining and quarrying in- 
dustry is inequitable; second, that in cer- 
tain cases the allowances are excessive; 
and third, that the present system lacks 
certainty and is expensive to both gov- 
ernment and taxpayer. 

“The present depletion allowances de- 
pend in each case almost entirely upon 
certain factors and conditions which ap- 
pear to have very little, if any, relation- 
ship to the computation of a fair annual 
income at the present time. In fact, in 
proposing two new plans for the deter- 
mination of depletion, the point of view 
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Low Prices Stimulate 
Vegetable-oil Imports 











Anticipation of Higher Tariff’ 


Is Factor in Large Gain 


The unusual increase of 48 per cent in 
importations of vegetable oils in the 
first seven months of 1929, over the cor- 
Jesponding period of 1928, reflected 
principally in abnormally heavy takings 
of coconut oil, palm oil, and palm-kernel 
oil, Was attributed to low prices stimu- 
lating American users to stock up, and 
to a fear of an increase in tariff, it was 
stated ora!ly Sept. 23 by E, L. Thomas, 
specialist in the foodstuffs division of 
the Deparment of Commerce. 

The imports of vegetable oils in the 
first seven months of this year amounted 
to $56,313,596, a new high recordin re- 
ceipts of these Dae “wig for any cor- 
responding period, The imports for the 
first seven months of 1928 were $37,- 
978,815. 

Coconut oil imports, which constituted 
one-third of the vegetable oil takings, 
totaled $17,846,407 compared to $11,991,- 
018 in the first seven months of 1928, 
or an increase of 54 per cent. This gain, 
iit, ‘Thomas stated, was entirely due to 
the low price of this commodity, which 
impelled importers to buy heavily, 

Coconut oil is used chiefly in the man- 
ufacture of soaps, 55 per cent of the im- 
ports being taken for that purpose. 
Other uses are in the production of mar- 
garine, which consumes 30 per cent of 
the imports, and lard compounds, which 
take 15 per cent, Mr. Thomas stated. 

Palm-oil importations, taken almost 
entirely by soap manufacturers, repre- 
sented approximately 20 per cent of veg- 
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and Quarries 


























Addition Studied 
To Boulder Dam 


Engineers Consider En- 
larging Height 25 Feet 





Plans for the addition of 25 feet 
to the top of the projected Boulder 
dam are under consideration by 
the engineers of the Reclamation 
Service of the Department of the 
Interior, it was stated orally Sept. 
23 by the Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur. The addition 
to the project would make the dam 
725 feet above bedrock impound- 
ing an additional 30,000,000 acre- 
feet of water, it was stated. 

Several heights already have 
heen studied, it was explained, and 
the Denver office of the service will 
re-study the situation in reference 
te the proposal to enlarge the dam, 
a greater height requiring revised 
plans for the entire structure. 

It was stated at the Department 
that, under the existing law, the 
Secretary of the Interior is em- 
powered to adopt the enlarged plan 
if he deems it advisable. 





Oil Output Curtailed 
te California Field 


North sad South Domes of 
Kettleman Hills Area Af- 
fected by Agreements 


Plans for the cooperative conservation 
| of oil and gas resources in the north and 
south domes of Kettleman Hills field in 
California were approved Sept. 28 by 
the Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
| Wilbur. 

Officials of the Mexican S¢gaboard Oil 
Co., it was stated, signed an agreement 
to cease production. in the north dome, 
provided they would be allowed sufficient 
time to make arrangements to supply 
certain customers under contract. 

An agreement in respect to the middle 
dome of the field was reached several 
weeks ago, it was stated. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 

Interior, today approved an agreement 
not at present to produce oil and gas 
which had been signed by the permittees 
and lease holders of the south dome of 
the Kettleman Hills oil fields in Cali- 
fornia. 

, This is the second of three steps lead- 
ing toward the ¢omplete conservation of 
the oil and gas of this, the newest and 
richest oil field in the United States. 

In Kettleman Hills oil field there are 
three domes—the north, middle, and 
south domes. Some weeks ago a similar 
agreement to this was signed withhold- 
ing production in the middle dome. The 
present agreement will result in with- 
holding development on the south dome. 
Efforts to bring about the same sort of 
an agreement with relation to the north 
dome are practically complete. 

When this is accomplished a very strik- 
ing demonstration will have been made 
of the possibility of bringing those drill- 
ing and handling important oil fields into 
such voluntary cooperative action as to 
avoid the wastes of competitive produc- 
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Removal of Limitation 
On Subpoenas Sought 


Favorable Report on Bill Is 
Sent to Senate 


Ne eT a 
The issuance of subpoenas to witnesses 
beyond the 100-mile limit, by permis- 
sion of the court, is provided for in a 
bill (S. 1645) favorably reported to the 
Senate Sept. 23 from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Montana. The measure was introduced 
by the Committee chairman, Senator 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska. 

The legislation was proposed at the 
suggestion of Atlee Pomerene, Govern- 
ment counsel in the case of United States 
v. Pan American Petroleum Company. 
Mr. Pomerene pointed out that such a 
provision was in the law but expired 
in September, 1928 At the trial involv- 
ing this company and leases E, G and I 
in reserve 1, Mr. Pomerene said, thia 
right may again be needed. 

The bill as reported follows in full 
text: 

That section 876 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States be, and it is 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 876. Subpoenas for witnesses 
who are required to attend a court of the 
United States, in eny district, may run 
into any other district: Provided, That 
in civil cases no writ of subpoena shali 
issne for witnesses living out of the 
district in which the court is held at a 
greater distance than 100 miles from the 
place of holding the same without the 
permission of the court being first had 
| upon proper application and cause shown. 
The word ‘district’ and the words ‘dis- 
trict court’ as used herein shall be con- 
strued to include the District of Colum- 
bia and the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“No costs for the attendance of any 
witnesses thus subpoenaed upon permis- 
sion of the court shall be taxed against 
the opposing party unless by the court’s 
order,’ 








Evidence Is Found 
On Indians’ Origin 


Discoveries in. Alaska Show 


Descent: From Orientals, 
Says Dr. Hrdlicka 


| Although the Smithsonian Institution’s 
| expedition to the Yukon watershed this 
| year found no ancient writings to prove 


|the “scientific deduction” that American | 


Indians descended from Asiatics, the ex- 
pedition discovered more facts than ever 
before that show the descent of Indians 
from Orientals, including the discovery 
of older remains than were ever before 
found in America, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of 
the Institution, stated orally Sept. 23. 
Only a happy accident, said Dr. 
Hrdlicka, who was in charge of the ex- 
pedition for the Smithsonian and has just 


returned to Washington from the trip, | 


will discover actual writings of the time 
of the migration of the Orientals to 
America. 

Alaska, he said, although it was the 
port of entry for the Asiatics who were 
the forefathers of American Indians, was 
not peopled until the Americas farther 
South were inhabited. 

This is one of the reasons, Dr. Hrdlicka 
said, why it is practically impossible to 
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Delay in Awarding 

Mail: Contract to 

Tampa Line Opposed 





Senator Fletcher Asks Presi- 
dent to Request Interde- 
partmental Board Not to 
Hold Up Transaction 


President Hoover was urged on Sept. 
23 by Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of 
Florida, to request the Interdepartmental 
Board on Ocean Mail Contracts not to 
hold up the contract for carrying the 
mails to western Mediterranean ports 
until Congress could clarify the merchant 
marine act of 1928 as proposed recently 
by. the Board. 

Senator Fletcher made. the request on 
behalf of the Tampa Inter-Ocean Steam- 
ship Co., of New Orleans, which recently 
made the high bid for the purchase of 
the Gulf-West Mediterranean Line from 
the Shipping Board. 


General Inquiry 


Ss 


Lobby Activitie 
Investigation of Wide Scope 
Likely as Effect of Revela- 


tions in Naval Case, Says 
Senator Shortridge 


Shipbuilding Officials 


Heard as Witnesses 








S. W. Wakeman, of Bethlehem 
Co., and H. L. Ferguson, of 

| Newport News Co., Explain 

Dealings With Mr. Shearer 


A general inquiry into the work of 
lobbyists and “publicity experts” in 
Washington who work. in support of 
legislation may result from the investi- 
gation now being conducted by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee into the activities of William 
B. Shearer at the Geneva Naval Con- 
ference, it was stated orally by Senator 
Shortridge (Rep.), of California, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, at the con- 
clusion of the hearing Sept. 23. 


Mr. Shortridge referred to a bill (S. 
| 1095) introduced in the 70th Congress 
| by Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 
| sas, which would require the registration 
of all lobbyists in Washington with the 
Clerk of the House and the Secretary 
of the Senate. The bill passed the 


Senate. 


General Inquiry Proposed 


Senator Shortridge also referred to a| 


resolution introduced by Mr. Caraway 
(S. Res. 197) proposing an investigation 
into the activities of lobbyists in Wash- 
ington by a committee of three to be ap- 
| pointed by the President. 

“In view of the disclosures made dur- 
ing these hearings ‘ie Shearer hear- 
ings),” Senator Shortridge said, “it might 

| be well to call for a broad inquiry as pro- 
| posed in Senator Caraway’s bill.” 

| Present* Inguiry Restricted 

| He added t.the Naval Affairs Sub- 
| committee “had “Yio ‘authority to go~be- 
' yond the Borah resolution calling for the 
| present investigation, and that he did not 
| think it wovld be necessary to ask for 
| such authority. 


At its session Sept. 23 the subcom- 


The Shipping | Mittee heard two witnesses, Samuel W. | 


Is Forecast Into | 


Board in July accepted this bid. The | Wakeman, of Quincy, Mass., vice presi- 
Board, however, announced on Sept. 18 dent of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
that, upon the recommendation of. the | Poration, and’ Homer L. Ferguson, presi- 
Merchagt Fleet Corporation, it had de-| dent and general manager of the New- 
cided to hold in abeyance the consum-| Port News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
mation of the sale pending the clearing Company. Those companies, and the 
up the existing unsettled situation rela- | New York Shipbuilding Company, a sub- 
tive to ocean-mail contracts. sidiary of the American Brown-Boveri 

The Tampa Inter-Ocean Steamship| Electric  Corpcration, engaged Mr. 


Company’s bid was said to be predicated 
upon the award to it of the mail-carry- 
ing contract for which Congress appro- 
priated $439,000 in the last deficiency 
appropriation bill. After the Shipping 
Board decided to accept the contract, the 
Interdepartmental Committee recom- 
mended that the Postmaster General be 
directed to reject: all pending bids for 
ocean-maiJ contracts until Congress has 
amended the merchant marine act so as 
to make it clear whether preference 


Shipping Board vessels or whether such 
contracts shall go to the lowest respon- 
sible bidder, regardless of present or 
previous ownership. 

Senator Fletcher in a recent interview 
said there is no reason, in his opinion, for 
clarification of the Jones-White law, 
and that probably what has been ex- 
haustion of the funds through inadvised 
contracts. He told the President, he 
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Senate Survey Begun 
On Labor Injunctions 


Charges Against Senator Deneen 
Also to Be Investigated 





The Senate Judiciary Committee on 


Sept. 23 appointed a subcommittee to | 
inquire into the La Follette resolution | 
(S. Res. 117) directing an investigation | 


of injunctions issued against the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
by Judge W. H. Kirkpatrick, of the 
United States District Court at Phila- 


delphia. 
The subcommittee is composed of 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 


chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
and Senators Blaine (Rep.), of Wiscon- 


mn, and Walsh (Dem.), of Montana.) 


‘his is the same group that has been en- 


lation, 

The resolution, introduced by Senator 
LaFollette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, terms 
the injunctions “most drastic, denying as 
they do to thousands of America, citi- 


their employers.” He further terms the 
injunctions “a perversion of the Sher- 


purpose never intended.” 





Immigrants Legal Aid Society. 

A third subcommittee, consisting of 
Senators Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Gillett, 
and Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, was 
appointed to inquire into the nomination 
of W. P. Hughes as United States Dis- 
trict Attorney in the Southern District 
of Florida, 


gaged in preparing anti-injunction legis- | 


zens their basic right to organize for | 
the purpose of improving their condi- | 
tion through collective bargaining with | 


man Act, seeking to use the act for a/ 


A subcommittee composed of Senators | 
Gillett (Rep.), of Massachusetts, and | 
Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, was appointed | 
to look into certain charges against Sen- | 
ator Deneen (Rep.), of Illinois, by the | 


Shearer to “cover” the Geneva confer- 
ence. 

Had he “realized what was going on 
at Geneva,” he would have stopped the 


activities of William B. Shearer at the | 


naval conference in 1927, it was asserted 
by Samuel W. Wakeman, of Quincy, 
Mass., vice president of the Bethlehem 
| Shipbuilding Corporation, _ testifying, 
| Sept. 23, at the third day’s hearing be- 
| fore the Senate Naval Investigating Com- 


| mittee. Mr. Wakeman said he had not 


| 


time, quoting Mr. Shearer as saying he 
| represented “patriotic societies.” 
| Upon taking the stand, Mr. Wakeman 
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Chemical Producers 
Build French Plants 


| Difficulties of Entry Make Local 
Manufacture Necessary 


Difficulties relating to the entry of 
American chemical products into France, 
|as well as the preferential tariff agree- 
ments between France and most of the 
European countries, have led many 
American producers to establish branch 
manufacturing plants “in that country, 
according to a report from the acting 
commercial attache at Paris, Daniel J. 
Reagan, just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

A desire to attain self-sufficiency has 
prompted marked expansion in France’s 
chemical industry, but the French output 
is still one-fifth that of the United States 
‘and less than half that of Germany, the 
| report states. 





he Department’s statement follows | 


in full text: 

The remarkable expansion of the 
French chemical industry during recent 
| years is revealed in a study of French 
chemical production and trade by Acting 
Commercial Attache Daniel J. Reagan, 
Paris, which has just been issued by the 
Department of Commerce. Notwith- 
standing this growth, the study shows 
that the French output is only one-fifth 
that of the United States and less than 
half that of Germany. 

The desire to attain self-sufficiency in 
this branch of industry, according to the 
survey, has been largely responsible for 
the recent developments in French pro- 
duction of chemicals, and expansion has 
been chiefly in connection with coal-tar 
products and the fertilizers—fixed nitro- 
| gen and potash. As in the case of other 
European chemical-producing countries, 
expansion: is envisaged primarily in 
terms of export. At present, over 25 
per cent of the French production is 
marketed outside that country, princi- 
pally on the continent and in French pos- 
sessions and protectorates. 

A decided raw material and marketing 
interdependence has sprung up among 
| European chemical producers, which, to- 
gether with a common aim as to export 
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shall be given to companies purchasing | road nowspeper-avhicies) appearing at the | 
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Requests for Visas Senate Minority to Seek 


Far Exceed Quotas 


|Immigration Law Is Ber for 
Life to Many Aliens Seeking 
| Entry to America 


1 ooo 

Applicatidns for visas by prospective 
immigrants in many countries are so 
numerous that most of them will never 
be reached under present quotas during 
the lifetime of the applicants, according 
to statistics made available by the De- 
partment of State on Sept. 28. 

| For instance, Turkey’s quota under the 
}immigration laws is 100 annually, yet 
the Department of State has had appli- 
|cations for visas from 200,000 inhabi- 
|tants of Turkey. Syria also has an an- 
nual quota of 100 and there are 47,000 
|Syrians on the waiting list. 

On the other hand, Germany has a 
|larger quota than there are applicants 
to fill it. Germany’s annual quota is 
51,227 while there are only 44,290 appli- 
cants for visas from Germany. Appli- 
cations from the Irish Free State are 
;only slightly in excess of the quota. 
The following table, compiled from 


] 





rc 
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Campaign Proposed 
To Promote Interest 
In Farm Problems 


Board Confers With Exten- 
sion Workers and College 
Group; Loan of $135,000 
Awarded Honey Agency 


Negotiations for an educational cam- 
paign on ferm problems have been en- 
tered into with two agricultural bodies; 
it was stated orally at the Federal Farm 
|Board Sept. 23, following the Board’s 
announcement that it had granted sup- 
plementary commodity loans of approxi- 









Elimination 
Provision 





Air Police Force 
Created in France 






























Rules Governing Arrests 
Described in Decree 


HE President of France has 

signed a decree creating an 
air police force, it. is stated in ad- 
vices from the assistant automo- 
tive trade commissioner, H. S. 
Schuette, made public Sept. 23, by 
the Department of Commerce. 
The ‘full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

A decree creating an air police 
force, among -vhose functions it 
will be to “report on infractions of 
pilots, warn, identify, and pursue 
delinquents, and constraining them 
to land,” has been signed by the 
President of France. Airplanes 
will be used by this new branch of 
the police service under the minis- 
try of the interior. 

The police planes will make use 
of black smoke signals to inform 
the delinquent pilot to follow the 
police plane to the ground. It is 
also provided by the decree that 
every airplane flying at any place 
in Fra: ce must submit to the in- 
junction of the police stations, po- 
lice planes and customs officials, 
under whatever fo:m the injunc- 
tion may have been given. 


Air Lines Suggested 
To Handle Mail Only 


Post Office Considers Plan 
To Require Contractors to 
Abandon Other Business 


mately $135,000 to the Mountain States |- 


Honey Producers Association, of Boise, 
| Idaho. ‘ ‘ : . 
‘The Board conferred with an éXten- 





|cerning the proposed educational cam- 
|paign, it was stated. 

j r. C. W. Warburton, director of ex- 
tension work of the Department of Agri- 
culture, is chairman of the committee 
representing the Department, it was an- 
nounced, and Dr, R. A. Pearson, presi- 
dent of Maryland State College, is chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges. 


Cooperative Policy Sought. 


It is expected that this conference will 
develop a cooperative educational policy. 

Committee members attending the con- 
ference,. as announced by the Board, 
follow: 

From the Department of Agriculturé: 
C. W. Warburton, director of extension; 
C. B. Smith, chief, office of cooperative 
extension work; J. A. Evans, assistant 
chief, office of cooperative extension 
work -in charge of southern States; 
George FE. Farrell, in charge north cen- 
tral States; Florence Ward, in charge 
northeastern States; B. B. Derrick, ex- 
tension specialist, cooperative market- 
ing; R. Brigham, office cooperative ex- 
tension work. 

Committee on extension organization 
and policy; A. J. Meyer, Missouri, 
chairman; ‘M. S. McDowell, Pennsyl- 
vania; I. O, Schaub, North Carolina; L. 
N. Duncan, Alabama; A. E. Bowman, 
Wyoming; T. B. Symons, Maryland; J. 
| R. Hutcheson, Virginia. 

Executive committee on the Associa- 
tion of Land-grant Colleges: Dr. R. A. 
Pearson, president, Maryland State Col- 
lege, chairman; Dr. Anson Marston, 
dean of: engineering, Iowa State Col- 
lege and president of the Association of 
Land-grant Colleges; Dr. C. A. Lory, 
president, Colorado Agricultural College; 
Dean J. L. Hills, University of Vermont; 
Dean F. B. Munford, College of Agricul- 
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tion to agricultural development, 
the extent to whieh it may develop as 





sion. work committee of the Department | 
of Agriculture, and committees from the | 
Association of Land Grant Colleges con- | 





Development of Fur Industry H ampered a 
By Legal Restrictions, Says Specialist: 


Fur farming in the United States and, brook asserted. 
Alaska has grown to a business that | address follows: 
can be considered a permanent addi-|, 


A system of air lines to transport air 
mail exMusively and thereby. save many 
hours in the transportation of this kind 


of mail between the Atlantic and Pacific ; 


seaboards has been suggested to the Post 
Office Department, it was stated orally 
at the Department Sept. 23 

The suggestion was made as a part of 
the program which is to be discussed 
with air mail contractors, who have been 
summoned to Washington on Sept. 30 for 
a general downward revision of their 
compensation for the transportation of 
air mail. 

It was said that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Walter F. Brown, has given this 


phase of the subject some consideration. ' 


Mr. Brown, it is reported, feels that the 
present contracts for carry'ng air mail 
should be supplanted by new ones that 
would call for the exclusive delivery of 
air mail. 

The contractors in a great many cases 
operate a combination mail, express and 
passenger business and, according to re- 
ports to the Department, have made air 
transportation a profitable business, it 
was declared. 

With the conference with the contrac- 
tors a week off, postal air mail officials 
are reluctant to discuss their program 
in detail. The Second Assistant Post- 
master General, W. Irving Glover, in 
eharge of the air mail service, has an- 
nounced that in order to carry out all 
of the plans for expanding the present 
air mail system it would be necessary 
to save some $3,000,000 of the current 
appropriation for carrying air mail. 

Whether the Department will seek a 
new arrangement by which the contrac- 
tors will carry air mail exclusively is to 
be worked out by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, who, it was said, is in sympathy 
with those who are seeking new air mail 
connections in the South. 

It is known that cost ascertainment 
study has heen made for the transporta® 
tion of air mail. Results of this study 
have not been made public, but, accord- 
ing to Mr. Glover, the Department is 
bent on reaching a new financial arrange- 
ment with the contractors. 





Investment of $20,000,000 Indicates Growing Importance 
Of Trade, Declares Frank C. fshbrook 


Fur farming 


This industry, in all its branches, has 
own to a business that can now be 


of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- | $25,000,000, 


missioners, at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ashbrook said, 
approximately 80,000 


The 5,000 fur farms in which this in- 
The total investment in fur farming is| vestment is made do not include the vast 
between $20,000,000 and $25,000,000, Mr. | areas 


of privately owned 


produced on fox farms in the United! farms. 


States and Canada were marketed, he 
pointed out. 


It has already been demonstrated that 
|fur animals can be raised in ¢aptivity 
Many laws now on the statute books| and that the fur produced is superior 


do little to assist in-the development of | to that of animals taken in the wild. 


the industry, and too often the business. 


| of raising fur bearers has been handi- 
| gapnee by stringent restrictions that are 


not based on careful research, Mr. Ash- | 


The annual collection of 
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The full text of his 


may be defined as the 
but ising of fur animals under the care 
| and protection of man for the crop of 
: |fur produced. The fur animals may be 
an industry depends not only on the fur! confined in pens or allowed to roam at 
farmers but on the support given by will over protected areas, as in marshes 
conservation commissions and State leg-| °F 0” islands. 
islatures, according to Frank G. Ash- | 
brook, in charge of the division of fur | 8f°W ve " 
resources, Bureau of Biological Survey. | Considered a permanent addition to agri- 
Mr. Ashbrook discussed the subject in| cultural development, The total invest- 
an address delivered recently at the| ment in fur farming in the United States 
meeting of the International Association | and Alaska is between $20,000,000 and 


{ : muskrat 
During the past year marshes in many seetions of the country, 
silver-fox skins| many of which are also operated as fur 


: silver-fox 
[ Silas offered for sale 15 years ago did 


of Flexible 
of Tariff Law 


Mr. Borah to Aid — 


Group of ‘Progressives’ in 

| Majority Said to Favor 

_ Removal of Rate-fixing 
Power of President 


Regulations Adopted’ 
On Opium Smuggling 


Clauses Governing Entry of 
Goods Under American Trade 
Marks and Patents Are Con- 


sidered 


When the Senate takes up for con- 
| sideration the flexible-tariff provisions of 
the Smoot-Hawley bill (H. R. 2667), Sena- 

tor Simmons (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
will make, on behalf of the minority, a 


motion to.strike these sections out of the 
law entirely, he stated Sept. 23. / 

Flexible provisions of} the law are 
| scheduled to be considered as soon as 
ithe Senate has disposed of the pending 
| business, namely, 
amet.dments to the Lill prohibiting the 
entry of merchandi;s- bearing American 
trade marks cr patents. 

Senator Simmons, 
‘minority member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, made this announcement on the 
floor when a question of procedure was 
being discussed. Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, Finance Committee chairman, 
had suggested that amendments relating 
‘to the personnel of the Tariff Commis- 
|sion be acted upon next, when Mr. Sim- 


pose of the flexible provisions first. 
Commission Affected. 
“My purpose is to move to strike them 
‘out of the bill altogether so there will 
be no flexible tariff in the law,” he de- 





clared. “And it is piso r purpose, if 
that - prevails, to ‘offer am ents’ for 


the purpose ‘of retaining with the Com- 
mission the power to report its findings 
not to the President but to Congress. 

“In view of the fact that we know we 
are going to have a contest over this 
motion, I think it would be better to de- 
cide that question before we decide on 
; the composition of the Commission.” 

The move to strike out the flexible 
tariff provisions also has the support of 
the so-called Progressive groups, com- 
prising about 14 Senators, which has 
been holding meetings relating to the 
tariff bill with particular reference to 
agricultural rates, according to Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho. chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, who is 
one of this group. 

The Senate Committee bill retains a 
six-membered bipartisan Tariff Commis- 
| sion, as opposed to the House bill, which 
; would give the Commission seven mem- 
bers appointed without respect to party. 


New Rate Basis Opposed 
Senator Simmons also said that he 
considered the Finance Committee 
amendment directing the Tariff; Com- 
mission to convert all ad valorem rates 
in the bill to equivalents on the basis 
of United States value and report the 
converted rates to Congress for enact- 
ment into law, to be “ene of the most 

controversial subjects in the bill.” 
The flexible provisions of the tariff bill 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


Treasury Watching 
Financial Changes 


Proposals for. New Banking 
‘ Legislation Not Expected .- 


The Department of the Treasury 
probably will have no recommendations 
to make to Congress respecting branch 
| banking legislation but it is watching 
“with interest” the tendency toward ex- 
pansion of bank holding companies and 
the natural sequence of chain banking, 


according to an oral statement Sept. 23 
by the Department. 

Reports of organization of many hold- 
ing companies, some of them of hundreds 
of millions in capital, have caused the 
Department to conclude that there is a 
transformation under way in the bank- 
ing field, but it is not ready yet to take 
a position on the question. It was stated 
as the opinion of the Department that 
there is nothing which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do about the tendency, and 
it was not certain that there was need for 
any expression of views from this source. 

The Department was declared to re- 
| gard the large holdings as proper when 
well managed and the comparison with 
investment trusts, of which there have 
been many aces within the year, 
;was made to show the possibilities of 
‘value to the country in this type of cor- 
poration, On the other hand, the De- 
partment pointed out, should mismanagt 
ment develop the liffieulties resulting 
from it would be multuplied, 

The Treasury has not satisfied itself 





good or bad from an economic stand- 
point when the whole country is 
ered. The statement was that possibly 


‘undoubtedly were beneficial because of 
'petter banking facilities offered, but the 
contrary result might be had in other 
sections where different conditions pre- 
vail and different customs are followed. 
It was explained. therefore, that the 
Treasury simply will watch develop- 
ments. ‘ 
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President Promises 


In Rate Adjustments on Farm Articles) Prohibition Inaui 


Tariff Commission since its creation, the 


rates on 15 farm p , according to 
Dr. Edgar ,Bernard Brossard, member 
of the Commission. These adjustments 


Following oral announcement at the| were made under the so-called flexible 


White House on Sept. 21 that President 
Hoover, accepting the recommendations 
of the . Attorney General, William D. 


Mitchell, will not commute the jail sen- 
tences of Harry F. Sinclair and Henry 
Mason Day, his aide, for jury shadowing, 
Mr. Sinclair has issued a statement de- 
claring that he is confident of “final 
vindication.” 

Mr. Sinclair is serving six months and 
Mr. Day four months in the District of 
Columbia jail following their conviction 
for contempt of court for having em- 
ployed detectives to shadow the Fall- 
Sinclair, conspiracy jury. 

The Attorney General, in an opinion 
made public by the Department of Jus- 
tice, the full text of which was published 
in The United States Daily of Sept. 23, 
said Mr. Sinclair’s business interests 
afforded no reason for granting clemency 
and found that there was no reasonable 


ground for distinction between the cases | 


of Messrs. Day and Sinclair. The At- 
torney General stated that while no cor- 
rupt purpose had actually been consum- 
mated, he “was firmly ~persuaded that 


the jury shadowing operations were con- | i 
ducted for the sinister and ulterior pur-| provides that not more than three of | 


pose of influencing the jury.” 


Predicts Vindication 

Mr. Sinclair’s statement follows in 
full text: 

“I have been informed that the Pres- 
ident has denied my application for the 
commutation of my sentence. I am not 
discouraged, because I am confident of 
final vindication. 


rovisions of the tariff act of 1922, Dr. 

rossard explained. 

One of the important problems before 
the’ Commission in each of its investiga- 
tions for the purpose of adjusting tariff 
rates is: What transportation costs shall 
be added to the costs of production of the 
foreign and domestic articles for the 
| purpose of the comparison, Dr. Bros- 
| sard said, expressing the hope that Con- 
|gress in the tariff bill now under dis- 
| cussion, will specifically define the trans- 
portation costs to be hereafter taken into 
|consideration under the flexible ‘tariff 
| provisions. 
| The full text of the address, which was 
| delivered in connection with the farm 
radio hour over the associated stations 
| of the National Broadcasting Company, 
follows: 

The United States Tariff Commission, 
created under the provisions of the rev- 
enue act of Sept. 8, 1916, is composed 
| of six members, appointed by the Presi- 
|dent, by and with the advice and con- 
|sent of the Senate. The Commission 

was formally organized effective Apr. 1, 
| 1917. 
ized for nonpolitical purposes. 





| the six Commissioners shall be members 
|of the same political party, and that 
| in making appointments members of 
| different political parties shall alternate 
jas nearly as practicable. The term of 
|office is 12 years. 


Tariff Commission Is 
Fact-finding Agency 


The Commission with its staff of more 


President has made adjustments in tariff 


It is a by-partisan body, organ-| 
The law | 





-finding Agency, Created in 1916, Has Made lanwastt:| 
. gations of Duty Charges on 300 Products 


Based upon investigations made by the 


}eral powers of the Commission is also 
made available to the President and to 
the public in printed reports. Likewise 
the information furnished to the Presi- 
dent, under the flexible provisions, has 


been furnished to the Congress and to}. 


the public in printed reports, after the 
President has taken action. 

The recent work of the Tariff Com- 
mission, in connection with the adjust: 
ment of tariff rates now under way in 
Congress, is illustrative of the type of 
work done by the Commission under its 
general powers. The Commission has 


Senator Howell Asked to Sub- | 
mit Facts on Violations in| 
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Development of Fur Industry Hampered Experiments Reduce 
By Legal Restrictions, Says Specialist) Cost of Accessory 





District of Columbia _ to | not exceed 100 pelts. During the past 


Department of Justice 





President Hoover intends not only to 
| Secure the: fullest enforcement of the | marketed. 
| prohibition laws in the District of Colum- | 
| bia possible under the organization of | 
e enforcement agencies as provided by | 
law, but to make the National Capital a 


model for the country. 





This statement was made by President convinced of the 


year (1928-1929) approximately 80,000 
| silver-fox skins produced on fox farms 
\in the United States and Canada were 
\ 

Ten years ago practically no attention 
was given to fur farming by State 
| legislative bodies and game commis- 
sions. But when this country became 
necessity for more 


furnislted to the Ways and Means and | Hoover Sept. 22 in reply to remarks in| stringent ‘regulatory measures, fur farm- 


Senate Finance Committees, at least’ the Senate by Senator Howell (Rep.), of 
Nebraska during the debate on the tariff 
pared data summarizing the up-to-date! bill on Sept. 21 to the effect that the 
the thou-| 


3,000 printed pages of carefully pre: 


tariff information respecting 
sands of artickes affected by the tariff 
act. These summaries of tariff informa- 
tion include textual information and sta- 
tistics on production, imports, exports, 
prices, costs, marketing problems, forms 
of duty, conditions of competition, treas- 
ury and court decisions. Ever since the 
)organization of the Tariff Commission 
jinformation along these lines has been 
| gathered, classified, analyzed, and sum- 
marized in an effort to keep it up to date. 


Commission Has Published 
300 Surveys on Tariff 


In addition to the reports made during 
the last year to the Congress and the} 
{reports to the President under the flex- 
|ible provisions, the Commission has pub- 
lished, since 1917, about 300 special tar- 
iff surveys or reports covering 1,500 
| products included in the schedules of the 
tariff act. Surveys of Tariff Information 
have been published during recent years 


jcovering about 80 agricultural products. 


| Furthermore, reports and memoranda 
jalso have been prepared on the tariff 


“At the outset, I wish to state as than 220 persons is a scientific fact-find-| relations between the United States and 


emphatically as I can that I did not 


‘ing body. It is a research institution. 


|foreign countries, such as, the effects of 


apply for Executive clemency on ac-|Its principal job is to make investiga-|the Cuban reciprocity treaty of 1902, the 


count of ill health. My health is as good 


| tions and reports thereon. It furnishes 


effects of the tariff relations between the 


as could be expected under) the circum-| tariff information to the President and | United States and the Philippine Islands, | 


stances. 


The broadcasts in the press | to the Congress for their use in deter-|the international convention on customs 


that my application was based on ill| mining the proper rates,of duty. There | formalities, assessment of duties in Mo- 
health were the invention of newspa- are literally tens of thousands of arti-| rocco, tariff classifications and trade con- 
per correspondents and utterly without | cles of commerce the production andj|tingents or quotas, and the effects of 


foundation. 


“The Attorney General implies that; 


‘business interests’ were the basis of 
my application. 
principal ground for my application was 
that I was imprisoned for doing some- 
thing that had not theretofore been pro- 
hibited, either by statute or rule of the 
courts. 


“Observation of a jury only became 
contempt of court when I engaged in it. 


Declares Ruling Is New 


“I am imprisoned, not for having com- | 


mitted any crime defined by law,, not 


for having violated any rule thereto-| 


fore established by the court, but I 
caused a jury that was trying me for 
an alleged conspiracy against the Gov- 
ernment to be kept under surveillance. 
For this I was adjudged in contempt. 
No member of the jury was approached 
by the operatives in my employ, nor 
were they molested in any way, nor were 
they even conscious that they were be- 
ing observed, and they so testified. 

“I only did what I did because of the 
conviction that attempts would be made 
to/influence the jury against me, and felt 
justified in so doing because of the 
knowledge that the same identical prac- 
tice had been indulged in by the Govern- 


ment so frequently that it had become a| 


common occurrence. 


“Affidavits of numerous former em- | 


ployes of the Intelligence Service of the 
United States, including a former chief 
of that service, were submitted with my 
application, showing conclusively 
the practice of jury surveillance was a 
usual practice by the United States dis- 
trict attorneys throughout the country, 
with the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the knowledge of the judges. 

“I purpose to secure the publication of 
these affidavits. 


Denies Sinister Motives 


“There was no sinister purpose in what 
I did and no such finding was made 
against me by the court which presided 
at the contempt proceedings, or by the 
Supreme Court, which reviewed the facts. 
The Attorney General, who had nothing 
to do with my case, states, if he is cor- 
rectly quoted in the press, that while 
no corrupt purpose had been consum- 
mated, he was convinced that the jury- 
shadowing operations were conducted for 
the sinister and ulterior purpose of in- 
fluencing the jury. 

“If he has read the record as he said 
he has he must know that the trial court 
which heard all the facts indulged in no 
such speculation, for I repeat that the 
court found no sinister purpose in what 
I did and the Supreme Court, which re- 
viewed the facts, found no such purpose. 
In effect the statement of the Attorney 
General can be summed up to mean that 
I should remain in jail because I was 
acquitted of an alleged offense for which 
he feels I should have been convicted. 
Until now it has been accepted that a 
man is entitled to the vindication that 
goes with the acquittal of a jury com- 
posed of his fellow citizens. 

_ “The Attorney General substitutes his 
‘judgment in place of the jury’s verdict. 


Clemency Recommended 


“The rules in reference to application | 
for Executive clemency require that the | 


application be submitted to the President 
when accompanied by the recommenda- 
tion for clemency by the judge who heard 
the case and the district attorney who 
prosecuted it. 
go to the President, it is evident that 
the recommendations from some of the 


officials of the court, wherein the alleged | 


contempt was committed, were favorable. 
“The Attorney General has seen fit 
to make public his recommendations. In 


all fairness, why should not the recom- | 


mendations and reports be made public? 
I should welcome the publication of the 
entire record. Having in mind that no 
statute or rule of court theretofore es- 
tablished was violated, the recommenda- 


tion of the officials of that court should | 


outweigh the adverse recommendations 


of those who have only a second-hand | 


knowlege of the facts. 

“I am exceedingly grateful to count- 
less friends who interested themselves 
in behalf of my application. 

“I am certain they will join with me 
in the feeling that I have that vindica- 
tion will come with time and a realiza- 
tion of all the facts. 
and vindictiveness apparently must be 
allowed to exhaust themselves 


Accompanying Mr. Sinclair’s state- 
ment was one from Henry M. Day, his 
business associate, sentenced with Mr. 


The fact is that the} 


that | 


As the application did | 


Malice, prejudce | 


before | 
truth can secure an impartial hearing.” | 


| distribution of which are affected by 
tariff legislation. It is estimated that | 
more than 1,000,000 articles enter into! 
the commerce of the world. Many of | 
{these articles are entirely unknown, 
to the average man. No adequate un- | 
| derstanding of the problems involved) 
|in the growth or production and ex- 
|change of these thousands of articles 
ii possible unless careful data regard- 
ing them are systematically gathered, 
| arranged, and interpreted by specialists 
|who make it their business day after 
|day to study and report on such prob- 
| lems. 
j- The Commission does’ not determine | 
our national tariff policy. It does not 
|pass on the merits of-free trade or 
| protection. 


| 
| 


the protection of domestic producers, nor | 
is it an orgapization for inereasing our} 


foreign trade. It has no power to fix 
or change: tariff rates. It is not eon- 





| Congress and the President determine | 
the tariff policy of the country. The 
| tariff policy determines the amount of 
| protection. given to domestic agriculture, 
| industry and labor. 
President fix the tariff rates. 
gress and the President are directly re- 
sponsible to you people. 





jin all other tax and revenue matters. 
As long as that is true the tariff ques- 
| tion cannot be taken out of politics until 
you people take politics out of the tariff. 

The Tariff Commission has sometimes 
| been criticized because it has not taken 
| the tariff out of politics. The Com- 
mission was not created for that pur- 
|pose. The first chairman of the Tariff 
; Commission just 18 days after the Com- 
mission was formally organized in 1917, 
said: “I am sure that I state truth- 
| fully the attitude of the Commission, 


and the attitude of Congress when it 


established the Commission, when I say 
| that our task is not to take tariff ques- 
| tions out of the hands of Congress, or 
jto remove them from the realm of 
| statesmanship.” The Commission was 
'ereated to furnish to the President and 
;to Congress information of a ‘general 
‘and technical nature on all tariff mat- 
ters. The President and the Congress 
having accurate and comprehensive in- 
formation respecting the industries and 
tariff laws of the United States and 
| foreign countries, are able to adjust the 
rates and to pass more wise and just 
| tariff laws for this country. 

| The work of the Commission may be 
divided into (1) that prescribed by the 
| tariff act of 1916, and (2) that pre- 
| scribed by the act of 1922, or so-called 
flexible provisions. 

The reports of the Commission under 
its general powers are made to the 
| Congress, while the reports under the 
| flexible provisions are made to the 
| President. Naturally the information 
furnished the Congress under the gen- 





| Sinclair on the same charge. 
| statement follows in full text: 
The basis of my petition for*clemency 


been construed to be contempt of court. 
There had never before been any law 
or rule against surveillance of a jury. 
The members of the jury who were 
placed on the witness stand stated under 
oath that they were not éonscious of be- 
ing followed, nor were they in any way 
approached, which showed conclusively 
that the instructions relayed by me to 
the detectives were carried out to the 
letter. How then could there have been 
any sinister or ulterior purpose? 

Attached to my application for com- 

mutation of sentence were sworn affi- 
davits by former employes of the United 
States Intelligence Service and in fact 
a former chief, showing conclusively the 
practice by the Government of the 
closest possible surveillance of juries, in 
| some cases at the request of the pre- 
siding judge. The Attorney General’s 
Department now houses thousands of 
records of such cases, 
a eonsider that any further incarcera- 
tion was not necessary to make a new 
rule—first established in my case—more 
| binding, and that my past life was proof 
|that I was a decent and useful citizen 
{who had at every opportunity served 
his country -vell. 

My gratitude 4s. unbounded for the 
hundreds of expressions I have received 
of belief in my integrity. That faith 
and my own consciousness of no wrong- 
| doing enable me to endure what I be- 
| lieve to be unjust imprisonment with the 
courage of a clear conscience, 





It is not an organization for | 


|nected with the actual imposing, levy-| 
| ing. or collecting of customs duties. | 


Congress and the} 
Con- | 


You voters} 
jhave the final say in tariff matters as/| 


Mr. Day’s | 


was that what I did had never before! 


the Canadian preferential tariff upon ex- 
ports of the United States and Great 
Britain to Canada. 


However, it is in section 315 that/only fair to give to the District officials | P0int has been raised in some quarters 


farmers and agricultural representatives 
have shown the most interest. At pres- 
ent you are probably more interested 
in those investigations than in any others | 
made by the Commission. 

Sections 315, 316, and 317 of the tar- 
iff act of 1922 are the so-called flexible 
provisions under which the President 
acts upon the reports of the Tariff Com- 
|mission. Under section 315 the Presi- 
dent has authority, after investigation 
by the Commission, to adjust tariff rates 
to equalize costs of production and other 
advantages and disadvantages in com- 
| petition, in the United States and in the 
principal. competing foreign countries. 
| Under section 316, the President #s au- 
thorized, after investigation bythe \ 
iff Commission, to take action against | 


importers guilty of unfair methods of | 
|competition and unfair acts in the im-| 
portation or sale of imported articles in 


the United States. The Tariff Commis- | 





|seetion 316, and the President has taken 
the action recommended by the Commis- 
Under section 317, the President 
has authority to invoke penalties for 
discriminations by foreign countries 
against the foreign commerce of the 
| United States. The purpose of this sec- 
|tion is to obtain fair treatment for Amer- 
ican overseas commerce. The Commis- 
sion has submitted about 20 reports un- 
| der this section. The President, through 
|the State Department or otherwise, has 
|taken up the matters covered in the re- 
{ports with the representatives of the 
foreign governments and in most cases 
|the discriminations have been removed. 
|} The Commission has received over 600} 
|applications for investigations under 
| section 315 looking towards the adjust- 
|ment of duties to equalize differences | 
|in costs of production, including trans- 
| portation. More than 300 products were 
| covered by those applications. The Com-| 
mission made preliminary investigations 
covering each of those products and or- 
| dered 82 investigations looking towards 
changes in rates. 


Tariff Rates Adjusted 
As Result of Findings 


| Based upon the investigations 
by the Commission, the President has 
| made the following adjustments in the} 
tariff rates on farm products: (1) 
wheat, increased from 30 to 42 cents 
| per bushel; (2) wheat flour, increased 
| from 78 cents to $1.04 per 100 pounds; 
| (3) butter, increased from 8 to 12 cents 
| per pound; (4) swiss cheese, increased 
‘from 5 cents oe pound but not less 
| than 25 per cent ad valorem to 7% cents) 
; per_pound but not less than 37% per| 
| cent ad valorem; (5) cherries, sulphured | 
or in brine, stemmed or pitted, increased 
| from 2 to 3 cents per pound; (6) onions, | 
| increased from 1 to 1% cents per pound; 
(7) peanuts, not shelled, increased from 
|3 to 4% cents per pound; (8) peanuts, 
sheiled, increased from 4 to 6 cents per} 
pound; (9) eggs, whole, egg yolk, and} 
|}egg albumen, frozen or otherwise pre-| 
pared or preserved, and not specially | 
| provided for, increased from 6 to 7% 
| cents per pound; (10) flaxseed, increased | 
\from 40 to 56 cents per bushel of 56 
| pounds; (11) milk, fresh, increased from | 
| 2% to 3% cents per gallon; (12) cream, 
increased from 20 to 30 cents per gallon; 
(13) linseed or flaxseed oil, increased 
{from 3.3 to 3.7 cents per pound; (14) 
| mills feeds—bran, shorts, and other by- 
product feeds, which the farmers pur- 
|chase for feeding livestock, 
| from 15 to 7% per cent ad valorem; and 
| (15) quail, reduced from 50 to 25 cents 
| per bird. The President made no change 


| sion. 





made | 





7Attorney 


reduced | 


prohibition law could be enforced 
insist upon it. 


issue of Sept. 23.) 
Inquiry Promised 


President Hoover expressed confidence | Wi 
that Senator Howell would not have. 


made the charges unless they were based 
upon definite facts as to time and place 
and added that if the Senator would 
submit such information to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, he would cause a vig- 
orous investigation to be made of the 
charges. x 

President Hoover’s statement, in full 
text, follows: 

Senator Howell’s statement that the 
prohobition law is not being enforced 
in the District of Columbia seriously 
impugns the good faith and capacity of 
Commissioner Dougherty, in charge of 
police, Superintendent of Police Pratt, 
District Attorney Rover, and Prohibi- 
tion Agent William Blandford. The 
President is glad the Senator has raised 
the question. 


He is confident that the Senator would 
not make these charges unless they were 
based upon definite facts with time and 
place, and if he will lay any such infor- 
mation before the Department of Justice 
the President will have the matters vig 
orously investigated, for it is the inten- 
tion not only to secure the fullest en- 
forcement in the District possible under 
the organization of enforcement agencies 
as providéd by law, but to make it a 
model in the country. Moreover, it is 


, 


an opportunity to meet such charges. 


eign and domestic articles, constitute 
an advantage or disadvantage in com- 
petition between the foreign and Amer- 
ican producers.” That opinion of the 
General together ‘with one 
other confirming the Commission’s use 
of invoice prices of imported articles as 
evidence of foreign costs of production 
of such articles, determined that the 
Commission’s reports to the President 
and the action of the President in chang- 
ing the rates of duty were not to be 
limited tothe narrow basis of “costs of 


| production” but should be made on the 


baSis-of “conditions of-competition.” 
Transportation Costs 
Necessary for Survey 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, by a recent unanimous opinion, 


}sion has made five investigations under | has declared that the adjustment of rates 


of duty by the President*under section 
315 is constitutional. In the decision of 
the court, it points out that what Con- 
gress intended by section 315, was the 
comparison of the costs of production 
and all other factors that enter into the 
competition of domestic and foreign ar- 


ticles in the markets of the United | 


States. In practice the basis of compari- 
son between domestic and foreign prod- 
ucts, as now interpreted by the Attor- 
ney General and the Supreme Court and 
employed by the Commission and the 
President, is the equalization of condi- 
tons of competition in the principal mar- 
ket of the United States. 

Section 315 provided a brand new 
method for tariff adjustment. At the 
outset in 1922-23 it was necessary for 
the Tariff Commission to. determine how 
thorough and complete its investigations 
should be in order to comply with the 
requirements of the statute. There was 
the rare possibility that Congress wanted 


the investigations 1aade in a hurry and/| 


reports based upon the incomplete cata 
readily available to the Commission at 
the time an investigation was ordered 


under that section plus that informa- | 
tion presented by interested parties at 


the public hearing provided for in the 
statute. The Commission, however, has 
not interpreted the law to require any 
such superficial investigations. The 
Commission has tried to make careful and 
scientific field investigations of it own 
account of the costs of production of 


the books of individual producers in 
most cases and .to make accurate and 
complete reports of the ascertained facts 
in order that the President might be 
in possession of all the information es- 
sential to an accurate ani scientific ad- 
justment of the rates of duty. 


lems before the Commission in each of 
these investigations for the purpose of 
adjusting tariff rates is: What trans- 
portation costs shall be added to the costs 
of production of the foreign and domestic 
articles for the purpose of the com- 
parison? It is hoped that Congress in 
the tariff bill, now under discussion, will 
clarify and specifically define the trans- 


consideration under the flexible tariff 
provisions. The more definitely Congress 
fixes the policy of the country with re- 
spect to such important items as trans- 
portation costs, the less likelihood there 
will be in the future of differences of 
opinion arising amorg persons -inter- 
ested in tariff adjustments under the flex- 
ible provisions, and the easier it will be 
for the Tariff Commission to find the 
facts and make unanimous reports to the 
President. 





|in the duties on casein or sugar. The 
| information gathered in the Commis- 
| sion’s investigations has been made 
| available to the Ways and Means and 
| Senate Finance Committees of Congress 
| for their use in adjusting the tariff rates. 

An important question that came be- 
| fore the Commission during the early 
| investigations 9f costs of production to 
j assist the President in adjusting tariff 
rates, was whether to include or exclude 
| costs of transportation. The opinion of 
the Attorney General, submitted to the 
President on Feb. 2, 1926, settled that 
question. This opinion was to the effect 
that the President “in so far as he finds 
it practicable from an analysis of the 


facts in each case” shall take into con- 
sideration the costs of transportation, 
“whenever it is shown that such costs 
or differences therein, as between for- 


This qvestion of transportation costs 
| to be considered under the flexible pro- 
| Visions is of vital interest to farmers of 
the country. The method of treatment 
of this important item may in the fu- 


ture have a decided effect upon the 
;amount of protection granted to such 
agricultural products, the tariffs on 
which may be adjusted under the flexible 
| provisions. 

| It seems to me that the general li 
should know that the Tariff Conaduclee 
is a bypartisan, nonpolitical, research 


| body, organized to investigate tariff mat- 
| ters and report its findings to the Presi- 
| dent and to the Congress. "t has a well 
| trained staff of experts and has furnished 
valuable information to the President and 
; to the Congress on tariff matters, The 
{duty of the Commission ends when it 
finds the facts and reports them with- 






in eration of the economic 


Washington if President Hoover would! volved, and many of thes laws now on/laws preventing fur farmers from cap- 
(A summary of Senator 
Howell’s statement was published in the 


|is also sometimes overlooked that as fur ; 


both domestic and foreign articles from | 


| 
One of the important unsettled prob- 


portation costs to be hereafter taken into | 


ing came in fér its share, and many fur 
laws were enacted without full consid- 
problems in-! 


the statute books do little to assist the 
development of the industry. 


'Fur Farmers Favor 


ild Life Conservation 
So far as fur farmers are concerned, 


it is unreasonable to believe that they 
|are not interested in perpetuating the 
|natural resource that is the very back- 
bone of their business. The majority of 
fur farmers favor the conservation of 
wild life, but they feel that they are be- 
|ing handicapped by legislation that gives 
ja trapper the right to kill all the fur 
bearers he can take during open seasons 
jand pay the State a few dollars for the 
privilege. The fur farmer, on the other | 
hand, is required to obtain a permit to 
engage in the business, and 1s compelled 
|to pay from $1 to $25 for this privilege, 
| depending upon the State in which he is | 
|operating. In addition to this, some} 
States require him to pay a fee for the 
|number of animals trapped in the wild 
for propagation purposes. This seems 
to him unreasonable, because fur farm- 
ers are interested in propagating the ani-| 
‘mals’ for the fur that can be produced, 
| while the trappers are constantly drain- 
ing the sources of natural supply, with- | 
out expending any efforts toward produc- | 
ing more animals. | 
Too often the business of raising fur 
bearers has been handicapped by string- | 
/ent legal restrictions that are not based | 
on careful research. For example, the | 


| 


| that persons having fur-animal pens may | 
become poachers and capture young ani- ! 
/mals in closed season simply to kill them | 
for their pelts later in the. year within} 
{their inclosures, instead of retaining | 
them as breeders. The supposed danger | 
;to the wild stock in capturing anima!s| 
for legitimate breeding operations has 
frequently outweighed in many minds 
the palpable impossibility of satisfying | 
the demand for fur unless natural pro- | 
duction is supplemented by actually rais- | 
ing fur animals in captivity. The fact | 





| 





anal | 
Boundary Problems | 


| Will Be Considered 


Sa 
Canadian-American Issues to Be 
Studied by Commission 


The regular Autumn meeting of the | 
| International Joint Commission will be 
|held at Ottawa, Canada, Oct. 1, it was 
stated orally Sept. 23 at the office of the 
(Chairman of the Commission, John H. 
| Bartlett. 


The Commission at this meeting will 
| probably take up for final consideration 
|the cases involving the Trail Smelting | 
|Company, of Trail, British Columbia; 
| the Minnesota and Manitoba and the 
| Kootenay Lake flowage cases, which are | 
|considered by members of the Commis- 
|sion as being important. 


| The Trail Smelting case involves pro- 
| tests from farmers residing in the State 

of Washington to .the effect that their | 
|crops are being damaged by fumes from 
| the plants of the smelting company. The 

other two cases involve the raising of 
the level of waters of certain lakes for 
| hydroelectric purposes, it was explained. | 


In addition to these cases, the Com.- | 


| mission, which is composed of Canadian 
{and American representatives, will take 
up other matters involving boundary 
questions between the United States and 
Canada, as provided by treaty between | 
the two countries. | 

The Commission meets twice each 
year, the Spring meeting being in April | 
and the second meeting in the Autumn. | 





Insurance of Federal 


Employes Considered 


|Interdepartmental Agency Con- | 
siders Various Group Plans 


A subcommittee of the interdepart- 
mental board of simplified office pro- 
cedure is studying the possibility of 
working out a plan for group insurance 
for all employes of the Federal Govern- 
ment, exclusive of the armed forces 
whether in offices or in field, it was stated 
orally Sept. 23 by Maj. A. H. Erck, 
| executive secretary of the board. 


At least a year will be required before 
any recommendation can be made, Maj. 
| Erck stated. There are many problems 
connected with any such a proposal, he 
pointed out. Some of the associations 
of Federal employes in _ particular 
| branches of service have subscribed to 
| plans of group insurance already. Aver- 
age ages vary in many cases, Any 
plan which might be tried should include 
|all Government employes within its 
scope, in one big scheme, he said. ~ 





out bias or prejudice. The Commission 
| has made available to Congress during 
the past year a great volume of care- 
| fully gathered and summarized informa- 
tion for use in making the tariff adjust- 
|; ments now under consideration by Con- 
|gress. It has also made a good man 
|investigations unde. sections 315, 316, 
and 317, the so-called flexible provisions, 
}and reported the facts to the President, 
The President has acted upon these re- 
ports and has corrected unfair acts’ and 
practices in the importation and sale of 
foreign merchandise in the United States, | 
and has had removed a number of unfair 
discriminations by foreign countries | 
against the foreign commerce of the) 
| United States, and has raisec or lowered | 
'e, number of rates of duty that have 
| been of great importance to domestic age | 
| riculture, industry, and labor and thys | 
!to the ¢dountry as'a whole. / 








é 


| ment practices, and aiseases and para- 


| sportsmen. 


lan industry depends not oniy on the in- 


| Montreal Light Airplane Club, the trade 


lis being ma 


In National Capital Investment of $20,000,000 Indicates Growing Importance 
; Of Trade, Says Frank C. Ashbrook 
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farming develops and the haunts of wild 
life are restricted by more intensive use 
of lands for agricultural and other pur- 
poses, the present tireless pursuit of fur 
bearers in the wild will decrease. 

It is generally understood that con- 
servation commissions are primarily in- 
terested in the protection and conserva- 
tion of game and game birds, and are 
in favor of reducing to a minimum the 
numbers of the so-called “vermin” fur 
bearers, including the fox, marten, mink, 
skunk, raccoon, and opossum, and thereby 
eliminating the natural enemies of de- 
sirable species of game animals. and 
birds. U;sder this situation, it seems un- 
reasonable for State legislatures to pass 


turing and propagating these “undesir- 
able” fur animals to perpetuate’a natural 
resource that is of great value to the 
country. 

It should be mentioned here that the 
State laws on fur-animal propagation do 
not pertain directly to silver-fox farming. 
This is probably due to the fact that 
foxes have been bred, fed, and handled 
as are domestic animals, and for a longer 
period than the other fur bearers. 


Raising Fur Animals 
Akin to Livestock Breeding 


Fundamentally, the production of all 
fur animals on farms is closely akin *o 
the breeding of domestic livestock. The 
problems of the fur farmer are much the 
same as those that aris@~in other live-| 
stock undertakings. ,They include 2 
knowledge of species, individual temper- 
ament, feeding, breeding, and manage- 


sites. In other words, the problems that 
the fur farmers are facing are largely of 
a scientific nature, and they are working 
gradually toward their solution. 

Fur farmers recognize the fact that 
State game commissions are acting in a: 
sovereign capacity in protecting the wild- | 
life resources for the people of the 
States. They also appreciate that it is 
necessary to obtain some of these breed- 
ing animals by capturing them in the 
wild. This phase of the industry they 
understand as being under thei supervi- 
sion of the State game commissions. 
They are opposed, however, to State con- 
trol over other features of fur farming 
and are of the opinion that they should 
have the same rights to develop their| 
business as those now enjoyed by cattle, 
swine, sheep, and poultry raisers. 

Since license fees from fur farms are 
used for the protection and propagation 
of fish and game, it is reasonable that 
fur farmers should be consulted regard- | 
ing the framing of laws pertaining to an| 
industry in which they are vitally inter-| 
ested. Those responsible for crafting fur- | 
farming laws should be open minded, not 
allowing themselves to be swayed by any | 
one interest at the expense of another. 
In other words, they should give the 
same consideration to fur farmers and 
their needs that they do to trappers and 


Fur farming occupies a proper place 
in the general scheme of conservation. 
The extent to which it may develop as 


terest manifested by the fur farmers 
themselves, but on the support and en- 
couragement given it by conservation 
commissions and State legislatures. 





Aeronautic Exposition 
To Be Held Near Montreal 
A two-day air meet will take place on 


Oct. 5-6, 1929, at the St. Hubert airport 
near Montreal, under the auspices of the 





commissioner at Montreal, E. G. Sabine. | 
has informed the Department of Com- | 
merce. ‘The report follows in full tex*: 

An announcement has been made that. 
many varieties of planes will be on hand 
including some 60 pianes which are ex- 
pected from Ottawa. The first day “4 
the air meet will be devoted to air races, 
acrobatics, parachute jumping and stunt 
flying. It has been announced that space 
de available for parking of| 
approximately 5,000 automobiles. 








For Testing Machine 


Proving Rings Cut From 
Steel Blocks With Acety- 
lene Torch Found to Be as 
Good as Previous Types 





The Bureau of Standards, it was an- — 


nounced Sept. 23, has just. completed 
some experiments in the construction of 
proving rings for calibrating large test- 
ing machines, which it is believed will 
reduce the cost of rings with a capacity 
of 100,000 pounds from about $800 to 
approximately $700. This $100 saving 
is a most important item, it was stated, 
and will probably make the use of this 
testing device much more general. The 
full text of the announcement follows: 


The large testing machines for deter- 
mining the strength of structural mate- 
rials must be accurate if.the results ob- 
tained are to be of any value. Some 
form of device is necessary for deter- 
mining whether these machines are 
within the required tolerance. , 


Greater Accuracy 


Some time ago Prof. H. L. Whitten- 
more and Capt. S. N. Petrenko, of the 
Bureau of Standards, designed a prov- 
ing ring for calibrating testing machines 
which has turned out to be very much 
more accurate and more convenient to 
use than any other device for this pur- 
pose. It consists of a steel ring which 
is placed in a.vertical position between 
the two heads of the testing machine. 

In the past these rings have been ma- 
chined from solid steel blocks and neces- 
sarily have been quite expensive. Within 


|the last few months experments have 


been carried out in cooperation with the 
Carpentér Steel’ Co. and the Linde Air 
Products Co. on a method for cutting 
out the ring with an oxy-acetylene torch. 
Preliminary results show that the rings 
obtained in this way are just as satis- 
factory as those made by the more ex- 
pensive process previously used. 





Interior of Siam Served 
By Commercial Airways 


Commercial air routes penetrating into 
the interior of Siam have been in opera- 
tion for about six years, which gives an 
indication of the progress of commercial 
aviation in Asia, according to a report 
made to the Department of Commerce 
by Trade Commissioner Don C. Bliss, and 
made public Sept. 23. 

The statement follows in full text: 

During this period 241,184 miles have 
been flown, 3,696 passengers ‘carried, 
17,086 bags of mai! transported and 64,- 
711 tons of merchandise carried. The 
services are principally maintained with 
the northeast provinces where the rail- 
ways have not yet penetrated and where 
roads are still to be built. ‘The air serv- 
ice thus provides an easy means of 


|reaching other inaccessible centers and 


Indian tradesmen have been among the 
first to send merchandise via air, pars 
ticularly silk. In the passenger service 
not a person has met with an accident 
since its adoption. 





Electrical Exposition 
Will Be Held in Milan 


Milan, Italy, will celebrate the fiftieth 





‘anniversary of the electric light from 


Oct. 21 to Oct. 28, according to an an- 
nouncement in the Commercio Lombardo, 
Italian ‘commercial weekly, the acting 
commercial attache at Rome, A. A. Os- 
borne, has informed the Department of 
Commerce. The report follows in full 
text: 

The main part of the celebration will 
be a movement to have all business 
houses specially illuminate their prem- 
ises during the entire week, the last 


| day of which, Oct. 28, will also be the 


seventh anniversary of the march on 
Rome or the advent of the Fascist party. 

A first prize of 10,000 lire (approxi- 
mately $526) for the best illumination 
in the form of shop window lights, lumi- 
nous signs, or lighted facades of build- 
ings, is offered by the Societa Edison, 


|the company which shares with the mu- 


nicipal plant the task of providing light 
and power current to the city. 
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Avruorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
Purusugp WirHout CoMMENT 


Arrest of American. Senate Minority to Seek Elimination 


At Havana Ascribed 
To Realty Dealings 





Cuban Envoy Says Detention 
Of Joseph E. Barlow Was 
Not Due to Efforts to Ob- 


tain Certain Property 


The arrest of Joseph E. Barlow, an 
American citizen, at Havana, Cuba, on 
Aug. 27, was the result of an alleged 
fraudulent realty deal, and was in no 
way connected with. Mr. Barlow’s efforts 
to obtain valuable Cubar. property which 
he claimed had been taken from him, the 
Cuban charge d’affaires ad interim, Jose 
T. Baron, stated Sept. 23. (Mr. Bar- 
low’s complaint was published in full text 
in The United States Daily of Sept. 7.) 

Mr. Barlow’s claims will be given due 
consideration in the courts, Mr. Baron 
said, but will not receive the attention 
of the diplomatic department, as the 
government of Cuba does not intervene 
in matters exclusively within the juris- 
diction of courts of justice. 

The courts of Cuba are as competent 
as those of any other civilizéd nation, 
and justice to all is guaranteed, he 
added. 

Mr. Baron’s statement, which was 
made in reply to. complaints laid before 
the Department of State, follows in full 
text: 

The government of President Machado, 
on coming into power in May, 1925, 
found that a number of claims were be- 
ing prosecuted through diplomatic chan- 
nels by citizens of the United States of 
America. Careful consideration was 


Are PrEsENTED Herern, Berna 
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Of Flexible Provision of Tariff Law 


Group of ‘Progressives’ in Majority Will Aid in Effort, 
Says Mr. Borah 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


‘ 

should be eliminated in their entirety, 
Representative Garner (Dem.),° of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader of the 
House, stated orally on his return to 
Washington Sept. 23. Mr. Garner said 
he proposed conferring with Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, minority 
leader of the Senate, and with other 
members of the two Houses to inform 
himself about recent developments in 
connection .with the’ measure which the 
House sent over to the Senate before 
the Summer recess of Congress. 

Earlier in the day the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance met with the Undersec- 
retary of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, 
to discuss the type of form by which the 
Treasury Department wil! furnish the 
Committee with certain financial infor- 
mation regarding the taxpayers whose 
names have been supplied in accordance 
with a Senate resolution (S. Res. 108). 

Mr. Mills has pointed out to the Com- 
mittee that tax returns do not show all 
of the information désired, nét_ disclos- 





ing, for instance, profits and losses in 
the several brariches or departments of 
the business. He suggested that a sub- 
committee examine some 25 typical re- 
turns and instruct the Treasury as to 
the exact form the information desired 
should take. 


Senators Smoot, Simmons, Reed, and!t r p 
given to these.claims. It was found that|Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, were | ineffeetive the reciprocal agreements be- , 





in discussing the question of holding the 
owners of ships responsible, said that if 
owners were held responsible, they might 
be brought to hire American citizens for 
their crews on ships from the Orient 
instead of Chinese. 

Owners have absolute control over the 
employment of the sailors, Senator 
Blaine said, and at present they persist 
in the employment of cheap oriental 
labor when they know that oriental 
workers regard it as a sacred honor not 
to divulge information concerning smug- 
gling which may be taking place on 
board ship. 

“Therein lies the difficulty of enfore- 
ing the law ‘against narcotic drugs and 
opium,” he said. 

The provision, he said, would teach 
owners of vessels that American citizens 
should compose their crews, and ‘not 
Chinese. 


Provision. Governing Goods 


With Trade Marks Debated 


Opposing the Finance. Committee 
amendment prohibiting the entry of mer- 
chandise bearing United States trade 
marks and patents, Senator George de- 
clared that the application of higher du- 
ties was the proper method to atiain the 
end desired. 

Such a method as that favored by the 
Commitee, he argued, would change our 
trade mark and patent laws and make 


they lacked merit, and they were de-|named to do this work. The subcom-j| tween this Nation and others regarding 


cided upon adversely. However, in view 
of the intimately cordial relations exist- 
ing between the two countries, the Cuban 
government consented to the petition of 
the Government of the United States 
that two of the claims, which had al- 
ready passed through the Cuban courts 
and for which no further judicial con- 
sideration was possible, be submitted to 
arbitration. These were the Smith and 
Harrah claims. 

As respects two others of the claims, 
the government of Cuba could not con- 
sent to yield jurisdiction over them to 
diplomatic settlement without violating 
the constitution of the republic.and with- 
out establishing a dangerous precedent 
which might on occasions be taken ad- 
vantage of by whoever should devise a 
plan of extortion against the Cuban gov- 
ernment and should conjure to his sup- 
port the moral force of a great nation. 


Decision Is Awaited 

One of the latter was the Barlow case. 
This individual acquired certain litigious 
credits in some land in the possession of 
other foreigners, who apparently are its 
owners, and brought suit against them 
before Cuban courts. As yet a final de- 
cision has not been handed down. 

It is not the province of the govern- 
ment of Cuba to intervene in a matter 


which is exclusively within the jurisdic-|of lading, were adopted after Senator 
tion of the court of justice. If the courts | Smoot had offered amendments striking 
decide that Barlow is the owner of the| out language excepting cases of “entry 
Another amendment 
If, on the| agreed to permit the release of mer- 
in bonded warehouses from 
customs custédy only to the proprietor 


land in dispute they will dispose that the 
land be turned over to him. 
contrary, they decide that the litigious 
credits acquired by Barlow are not suffi- 
cient to legalize his claim, it is not likely 
that they will be intimidated by his vio- 
lences into dispossessing other foreign- 
ers for his benefit. Barlow’s manifest 
intention is to withdraw the case from 
the judicial arena where it is following 
its normal course in order te carry it to 
the field of diplomatic pressure, in the 
hope of obtaining indemnification not 
countenanced morally or legaliy by Cuba, 
nor in harmony with Cuban public in- 
terests. 


Woman Charged Larceny 

The detention imposed on Barlow re- 
cently has.no connection with the dis- 
puted land but was the consequence of 
a complaint lodged against him by Mrs. 

. Vicenta Garcia, a Cuban citizen. This 
woman, who is in straitened circum- 
stances, had purchased from Barlow 
with her savings a lot in the subdivision 
Colombia, and according to the records 
when she demanded delivery of said lot 
found that Barlow had sold it to another 
person. Naturally, following this charge 
of larceny, and in view,of the proofs 
presented in support of it, the court or- 
dered the prosecution of Barlow and is- 
sued the warrant for his arrest. 

When Barlow arrived in Cuba the po- 
lice, by order of the proper court, ar- 
rested him. His incarceration lasted but 
a few hours, as he was out on bail shortly 
after his arrest. During the time he 
was in jail Barlow was given every con- 
sideration. He, however, continuing his 
policy of misrepresentation and calumny 
against the Cuban government, and, pre- 
sumably with the object of inciting pub- 
lic opinion in the United States in his 
behalf and thereby securing the inter- 
vention of the public authorities of his 
country in his claim, declared that he 
had been locked up in an unhygienic 
fortress together with lepers and ma- 
niacs, which statenient is absolutely un- 
true. 


* Friendliness Is Cited 


Can the Cuban government be asked 
to establish a special jurisdiction for 
American citizens who do not obtain 
fayorable verdicts in their suits before 
Cuban courts, and for those who, ignor- 
ing the existence of Cuban judges, -con- 
sider it more practical and rapid to ap- 
peal to diplomacy? 

Is it to the interest of the American 
Nation to align itself with three or four 
individuals in a course which reflects 
on the good name of a country friendly 
and always zealous in complying with its 
domestic and foreign obligations? 

The courts of the republic of Cuba are 
as competent as those of any othe? civ- 
ilized nation and furnish ample guar- 
antees of justice to all. 

The American colony of Cuba is 
against these three or four individual 
and could add to this statement. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
September 23, 1929 





ably will not meet until Sept. 25. 

Senator Simmons expressed the opin- 
ion, after Mr. Mills’ statement, that in 
many instances the Committee may find 
it necessary to. accept the profit and loss 
figurey of a single business -as typical 
of that particular industry. 


| Amendments Rejected 
'To Section on Opium 


The Senate rejected the Finance Com- 
mittee amendments to section 584 relat- 
ing to the smuggling of smoking opium. 
The House bill would extend to the own+ 
ers of common carriers the liability for 
such smuggling aboard their vessels, giv- 
ing the penalty the status of a lien 
against such a vessel, enforceable by 
a “libel in rem.” The Senate Committee 
had stricken this language from the bili. 
The Senate rejected the Committee 
amendment without a record vote. 


Committee amendments in the same 
section, however, striking out an exten- 
sion to the owner of the liability for 
failing to manifest merchandise other 
than opium, were acceped. 

Committee amendments 
the entry of merchandise on carrier’s 
certificates as well as on duplicate bills 





for warehouse.” 
chandise 


of the warehouse. 


Debate opened on section 584 of the 
ill where the Finance Committee had 
stricken out language of the House ex- 
tending to the owners of common car- 
riers the liability for the smuggling of 


smoking opium, 


Senator Blease (Dem.), of South Car- 
olina, directed some remarks against the 
Committee amendment, which, he said, 
would tend to relax Government safe- 
guards against the entry of opium. Al- 
ready, he argued, there is too wide a vio- 
lation of laws against opium smuggling. 

Turning his attention to the situation 
in the National Capital, Mr. Blease de- 
clared that local authorities make no 
authorities 
leave the law’s enforcement to the local 
Several Chinese have been killed 
in connection with the opium traffic, he 
asserted, without anyone having been 


arrests and that Federal 


police. 


brought to trial. 


being run.” 


opposed by Senator Heflin (Dem.), of 
Alabama. 


contended that it was essential to im- 


pose a penalty not only on the master of 
Sena- 
tor Simmons inquired whether, if the 
ship were liable, the loss of the ship 
Senator 
George responded that a penalty should 


the ship but also on the owner. 


would not serve as a penalty. 


also be imposed on the owner, since the 
loss of the ship would be insufficient. He 
said that the ship should not be relieved 


| whether the owner were known or not. 
In further supporting provision for 
penalty of the owneg, Mr. George said 
that if the owner in any instance were 
innocent 6f any part in conspiracy, he 
could present the facts of the case and 
be relieved of penalty. e 
Senator, Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 


claims on the ship in any such instance 
over liens of any other nature. Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, in dis- 
cussing whether other products than 
opium could be included under the pro- 
vision, stated that the provision should 
relate expressly to opium. 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 





Australia and New Zealand 
Cooperate in Dairy Sales 





The outstanding feature of interest in 
dairy circles in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia in recent months has been the 
development of a comprehensive mar- 


S| keting scheme designed to organize or 


ractical lines better marketing methods 
or the dairy industry, Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Charles F. Kunkel, at 
Wellington, New Zealand, informed the 
Department of Commerce Sept, 23. The 
Department’s statement :follows in full 
text: 

It has recently been announced that a 


10 a. m.—Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of | decision has been reached in negotiations 
Florida, called to discuss shipping mat-| between New Zealand cooperative in- 


ters. 


10:30 a. m.—Representative 


terests and Australian dairy cooperative 


Fort | interests and that an organization to be 


(Rep,), of East Orange, N. J., called to} known as “Empire Dairies” will be 


pay his respects. 


formed. This organization is to take 


11:30 a. m.—F. Edson White, of Chi-| over a marketing floor in London, and 


cago, called. 
announced. 


Subject of conference not} undertake marketing on a progressive 


basis throughout Great Britain. It was 


12 m.—Representative O’Connor (Rep.),| pointed out that such a development 
of Tulsa, Okla., called to pay his re-| would generally permit of improved or- 


spects. 


‘| ganization being introduced into the mar- 


Remainder of day—Engaged with sec-/ keting of Australasian dairy produce, 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor-| and perhaps later into South Africa and 


respondence, 


Canada, ; ai 



























permitting / 


“Within two squares of the Peace 
Monument on Pennsylvania Ave.,” he 
declared, “there are four narcotic joints 

The Committee’s amendment was also 


Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 


of liability, for it could always be claimed 


| vaised the question as to the priority of 


mittee, according to Senator Smoot, prob- | respective governmental grants. | 
“Tt will drive out of the United States 


some#ef the business that ought to come 
in,” he asserted. “It is just another re- 
straint on our international trade, which 
will cause more harm than good.” ? 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
pointed out that the Ford Motor Com- 
pany ha$a tractor plant in Ireland. The 
General Motors Company, too, he stated, 
has bought a German plant for manufac- 
turing motor cars. 

“Every time this happens it gives jobs 
to foreigners and takes them from Amer- 
ican labor,” Mr. Reed said. 


The United States, he contended, is | 


one of the few countries not requiring 
domestic production of patented products. 

Senat6r Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
said that there should be some means 
of regulation of excess profits of Ameri- 
can factories established in other coun- 
tries. Excess profits, he said, are one 
of the chief evils confronted today. 





New York . . .. Chicago . «Se uis 2. Boston 
Los Angeles’,°. . : Phitadelphiy:..<..... Atlantas.'.'. 


The 1,921 national and sectional con- 
cerns that maintain sales, distribution or 
manufacturing branches in Dallas in- 
clude a good number from each of the 
seven cities named above. New York, 
291; Chicago, 203; St. Louis, 66; Bos- 
ton, 33; Los Angeles, 33; Philadelphia, 


28; Atlanta, 25. 


ican cities are represented in Dallas by 
one to several branches each. 


Such nationally known Eastern con- 
cerns as Vacuum Oil, General Electric, 
General Foods, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
Radio Corporation, Armstrong Cork, 
Sherwin-Williams, Procter & Gamble— 
such famous Central and Western con- 
cerns as Sears-Roebuck, Butler Brothers, 
Ford Motor, Fairbanks-Morse, Inter- 
national Harvester,.Crane Company, 
Chevrolet, Grand Rapids Store Equip- 
ment, Anheuser-Busch, Parke-Davis, 





MERICAN business looks to Dallas 

as distribution center for the great 

Southwest market of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 





House Reassembles 
And Adjourns After 


| 


Nine Minute Session. Philosophy Underlying Education of Young Children to 
Be Subject of Discussion 


sniecipanaiibic 

Notice Received From Sen- 
ate of Action Taken on 
Legislation; New Mem- 
bers Are Not Sworn in 


The House was in session, Sept. 23, for 
just nine minutes, About 65 Members 
were present, including one or. more 
new Members reporting to be sworn in, 
out of a ‘total House membership of 435. 

This small attendance and brief ses- 
sion were anticipated in view of the un- 
derstanding, entered ‘nto when the 
House, back in June, recessed for the 
Summer months, that when the House 
| reconvened, Sept. 23, there would be no 
business transacted and that it would! 
meet perfunctorily twice a week until 
Oct. 14, pending Senate action on the 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667). 

Notwithstanding the leadership inter- | 
diction on transaction of business, there | 


were 21 public bills, 79 private bills and 
1 resolution introduced in the House. 


|. The House was ealled to order at noon 
by the Clerk of the House, William | 
Tyler Page. He read a letter from the 
Speaker, designating Representative | 
Simmons, (Rep.), of Scottsbluff, Nebr., | 
as Speaker pro tem for the day. 
Mr. Simmons then took the chair. The | 
chaplain, Rev. Dr. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, of Washington D. C., offered 
!prayer. The invocation occupied four 
j out of the nine minutes of the session. 
| The journal of the last session, June 
19, was read by one of the reading clerks, 
Adna R. Chaffee. Then the Speaker pro 
; tem recognized an attache of the Senate 
to announce that the Senate had passed 
House Joint Resolution No. 80, authoriz- 





the $400,000,000 war supply debt of the 
French republic, which has been merged 
| into the Mellon-Berenger funding agree- 
ment, and ratified by France. The Sen- 
ate clerk also announced that the Sen- 
ate had passed Senate Resolution No. 104, 
providing Congressional honors for the 
funeral of Senator Tyson, of Tennessee. ! 

Representative Hadley (Rep.), of Bell- 
ingham, Wash., asked if it were in order 
to swear in new Members. The chair 
ruled that the matter could not be 
brought up at this time. Mr. Hadley, 
speaking for the majority, moved ad- 
journment. The House, at 12:09 oclock 
adjourned until noon, Thursday, Sept. 26. 











ing the postponement of the payment of ties of certain shipbuilding companies at 





National Committee 


Will Meet for Conference in Chicago 


| ( 
of Nursery Schools 








The National Committee of Nursery, | 
Schools will hold a conference of work- 
ers in Chicago, Oct. 24-26, it was stated 
orally, Sept 23, by the specialist in nur- 
sery, kindergarten and primary educa- 
tion, Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, Bureau 
of Education. 

Practically all who will take part in 
he conference have nursery schools. 
These schools, Dr. Davis said, are lab- 
oratories for the education of parents, 
for training students who expect to be- 
come teachers, or for research purposes 
in child study. 

Dr. Goodwin Watson will open the 
conference. Discussion will follow on 
the philosophy underlying the education 
of young children. Topical subjects to 
be discussed include special adjustments, 
problems of food and sleep, play activi- 
ties, language and music expression, ad- 
ministration of nursery schools, train- 
ing of teachérs, the pediatrician and 
psychiatrist, mental and physical health, 
parent education as related to nursery 
school education, and, finally, a demon- 
stration of a nursery school staff 
meeting. 


Committee Meetings 
of the 
Senate | 


September 24 





Agricultufe and Forestry, hearing on 
Farm Board nominations, 10:30 a. m. 


Judiciary, subcommittee, hearing on 
Watson nomination, 11 a. m. 

District of Columbia, subcommittee, | 
hearing on traffic situation in Washing- 
ton, 10:30 a. m. 

Naval affairs, subcommittee, hearing 
to investigate alleged propaganda activi- 


| 


the Geneva conference of 1927, ‘10 a.m. ! 


Commissioner to Exposition 
At Seville Is Designated 


President Hoover has appointed Fred 
R. Zimmerman, former governor of Wis- 
consin, 2S a commissioner to represent 
the United States at the International 
Exposition at Seville, Spain, it has just 
been announced at the White House. | 

There are seven members on the Com-! 
mission. Thomas E. Campbell, former 
governor of Arizona, is the American ; 
commissioner general to the exposition. | 











| 
Those who will attend the conference 
are: Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, Bureau of | 


Education; Abigail A. Eliot, director of 
the Training School of Boston; Lucy 
Gage, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville; Arnold Gessell, the Yale Psychol- 
ogy Clinic; May Hill, Western Reserve 
University; Patty Smith Hill, Columbia 
University; Harriet M. Johnson, Bureau 
of Educational Experimenting, New York 
City; Leslie R. Marston, Greenville Col- 
lege, Greenville, Ill; Anna E. McLin, 
Child Education Foundation; Anna E. 
Richardson, American Home. Economics 
Association; Lydia J. Roberts, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Flora Rose, Cornell 
University; Douglas A. Thom, psychia- 
trist, Boston; Edna Noble White, Merrill- 
Palmer School; Charles’ W. Waddle, Uni- 
versity of California; Helen T. Woolley, 
Columbia University; Lois Hayden Meek, 
Washington, D. C.; and Rose H. Al- 
schuler, Winnetka, Ill. 


Additional Shipping 


Requested by Cuba 


European Linés Raise Rates 
On Cotton From Pacific, 
Shipping Board Is Told 


Cuba would like to have an American- 
owned line of ships operate from the 


Pacific coast to Europe via Havana and | 


through the Panama Canal, Jefferson 
Myers, member of the Shipping Board, 
stated orally Sept. 23. 

Commissioner Myers has just returned 
from a tour of the Pacific coast ports. 
He stopped at Havana and the Canal 
Zone on his way, he said. At Havana 


he interviewed various men to sound | 


them out, he explained, on how they 
would like to have such a line, which 
he estimated could do $20,000,000 in 


business between Havana and the west! 


coast. 


Encouragement was given this idea by | 


the Cubans, Mr. Myers stated. He added 
that such a line has not been definitely 
proposed by the Shipping Board but 
awaits the initiative of American car- 
riers. 

At the same time Mr. Myers said the 
Board had received a telegram from A. 


H. Lamberth, president of the Calfior- | 
nia-Arizona Cotton .\ssociation, and W. | 


J. Simpson, president of the Los Angeles 








~ CHOOSE DALLAS 


And, 316 other Amer- 


J. A. Folger, California Peach & Fig— 


and many others—serve all or a greater 
portion of the Southwest from Dallas. 


Why did these companies choose 


Dallas? 


First, because 


of 12 million people and annual buying 


power of over 6 


served from within for maximum sales 
volume—and they enjoy the lowest pos- 
sible sales and transportation costs by 
serving it from the center, 


GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER 


the Southwest market 


billion dollars: must be 


‘TRANSPORTATION CENTER 


DistRIBUTION 


Raw Materia CENTER 
PopuLaTion (Labor) CENTER 
FuEL AND PowER CENTER 
Inpustriat CENTER 


CENTER 


} 


FINANCIAL CENTER 
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Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,921 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in Da.tas, 


allas 





as Southwestern Headquarters 


Dallas. 


ee 
TO 


EXECUTIVES 


Serve the GROWING Southwest Market 
from DALLAS —the CENTER* 





Industrial Dallas, Inc., 


a 








YEARLY 
INDEX 
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Each year, more and more companies 
are adding manufacturing plants to 
their Southwestern facilities in Dallas. 
The present market justifies it—the 
future demands it—in many lines. The 
Southwest is rich in raw material 
resources—rich in fuel and power 
resources—and has a tremendous un- 
tapped reservoir of intelligent white 
labor, seeking industrial employment. 


The Southwest may present just the 
sales or manufacturing opportunity you 
are seeking. It will pay you to find out. 
Executives are invited to send for free 
report, “Dallas—Distribution Center.” 
It contains valuable market data, distri- 
bution maps, full details of new South- 
western mileage rate structure, and a list 
of the concerns maintaining branches in 


Mail the coupon for your copy now— 
or write us on your business letterhead. 
All inquiries held strictly confidential. 


INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, Inc. 
1440 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
DALLAS 





1440 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 
Mail free copy of “Dallas—Distribution Center” to: 
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_ Congress — ae 
Hour by Hour 


September 23. : 


















Senate. f 


11 a. m. to 12 m.—Debate on tariff — 
bill. 
12 m. to 1 p. m.—Continued debate on 


tariff bill. Ou 

1p. m. to 2 p. m.—Continued debate 
on tariff bill. ; 

2.p. m. to 3p. m.—Continued debate 
on tariff bill. 

3 p. m. to 4 p. 
to the late Senator Lawrence D. 
of Tennessee. : 

4 p. m. to 4:25 p. m.—Memorial serv- 
ice to the late Senator Lawrence D. Ty- 
son, of Tennessee. 


4:25 p. m.—Recessed until 11 a. m., 
Sept. 24. ; 


m.—Memorial service _ 
Tyson, 


House. 


12 m. to 12:08 p.m. Called to order by 
Clerk of the House, William Tyler Page. 
Representative Simmons, of Nebraska, 
presided. Message received from Senate. 
No busitess transacted. yj 

12:09 ._p. m. Adjourned until noon, 
Sept. 26. 


Cotton Exchange, which declared. that 
European ship owners were raising the 
rates on cotton carried from the west 
coast from 60 to 70 cents and then only 
on condition that the shippers guarantee 
their entire tonnage tc the’ members of 
the European conference. Without such 
a guarantee the rate is 75 cents, it was | 
asserted. The telegram urged the Ship- * 
ping Board to establish a service to Eu- 
rope. 


The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation : 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 


43 Exchange Pl. 
‘ 
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Western Cattlemen 
Reduce rations - 


Smaller Scale Operations 
With Closer Attention to 
Business Details Necessary 


To Insure Income 


On Western cattle ranges the tendency 
is toward operation on a smaller scale 
and greater distribution of land owner- 
ship, Virgil V. Parr, of the Department 
of Agriculture, announced Sept. 22. To 
maintain profits, he says, the ranchman 
will need to pay closer attention to the 
details of his business, the managemeni 
of his herds, and of the range he owns, 
controls, or shares with other ranchers. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

As a rule ranching now includes more 
farming and cropping than in the early 
era of the open range. Also ranch acre- 
age is decreasing, but in the northern 
Great Plains area, Mr. Parr points out, 
many ranchmen are adding to their 
owned holdings by acquiring abandoned 
homesteads*of settlers who have given 
up their efforts toward dry farming. 


In Farmers’ Bulletin 1395-F, “Beef 
Cattle Production in the Range Area,” 
just issued in a revised edition by the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Parr 
has summarized the methods 6f man- 
agement that have proved most profit- | 
able and satisfactory in the range area. | 
It is intended as a guide to aid men en- | 
gaging in the business and as an aid to} 
established ranchers in comparing their | 
methods with the best practice. 

“The temptation to overstock during | 
years of good prices,” Mr. Parr warns, 
“is one of the most difficult things a cat- 

leman of the western ranges has to} 
overcome. There is a tendency among} 
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Foreign Trade: 





3 
i To Increase Pr ofits Ratio for New York Declines to 61 Per Cent for Exports 


And 48 Per Cent for Imports 





Increases in United States exports to{yvanced, but their gains are overshad- 


Latin America since prewar days have 
been featured by a gradual shifting of 


owed by the enormous strides made by 
San Antonio, which has increased its ex- 





Growing Production of Pork 


Live Stock | 


Latin-American Trade Shifting to Ports Shipments of Bacon |Most of Pests Infesting Plant Life 
On Mexican Border and Pacific Coast! To British Markets 


Are Found to Be of Foreign Origin) y British Imports 


tial to Agriculture, Ho 





In Denmark Is Expected Retention of the section of the tariff 


To Affect Imports From 


shipments from North Atlantic districts ‘* 
to the Pacific coast and Mexican border,| ports to Mexico from $2,128,000 in 1913- | America 
according to a review prepared by George | 14 to $42,324,000 in 1928. | ————_. 
J. Elder, of the division of regional in-| ‘There has beert x distinct and increas-} The British market continues to take 
| quantities of American bacon larger than 

those of last year, although prices have 

declined through August and September, 
and the increase in breeding sows and 
pigs in Denmark, the leading competitor 


of the United States, is of particular 


mower ys inoue by the De- ing tendency for our exports to Mexico 


New York’s share of the total Latin-|t® g° out through the border districts, | 


American trade has fallen from 66 per|and exports to that country through 
‘cent in 1913-14 to ~, = cent in sr North Atlantic ports have fallen from 
on the export side, and from 58 per cent/49 per cent of the total in 1913-14 to| 2%. . 

i ide, al- . significance, and may result in larger 
to 48 per cent on the import side, al-|1... than 23 per cent in 1928, exports| Danish bacon exports materializing 


her trade 
ity ct Rh perf: xa oo Ne valiaas through South Atlantic ports have | sooner than the Bureau of Agricultural 


has increased, the review reveals. i | Weonothics’ bead Geka alien. aoe 
| Similar declines in the share of Latin- dropped from 14 per cent to practically eaaisenl os ik ae by the Depart- 


American trade held by other North At-|/nothing, and Gulf port* exports have | 


; : | t of Agriculture. 
Intic ports have been balanced by gains|fallen from 19 per cent to 9 per cent | men : 
on the Pacific coast and Mexican border, P P The general summary of the announce 


i Mr. Eld t of the total, On the other hand, ship-| ment follows in full text: 
irs er se oo 3 j}ments to Mexico through the Mexican Meat Prices Lower 
| The review follows in full text: border districts have risen from less | . ; ae 
| The increases in breeding sows and 


Unite d States Leads than one-third to well over one-half of | 





| South Ametica—have all been amply dis- | 


the total. The share of the Pacific coast | Young pigs are of particular significance, 
\In Latin American Trade land may result in larger Danish bacon 
Much has been written about the 


| growth of our trade with Latin America. 
|Our increased imports and exports in| 
|this or that particular country—in the} 
West Indies, in Central America, and in 
cussed. It is known that our commerce | 
with those countries has grown from 
$300,000,000 in 1900, to over $2,000,000,- 
000 at present, and that the United States 
has forged steadily ahead from a poor 
third place to a position where it now 
buys and sells more goods in Latin 
America than England, Germany, and 
France combined. 


All this has been heard before, but no 


'to 11 per cent. 


ports has likewise risen fram 6 per cent 
These trends are chiefly 
attributable to the fact that in 1913 the 
disturbed conditions in Mexico made rail 
shipments extremely difficult, and the 
tendency was to concentrate our export 
trade with Mexico at Tampico and Vera 
Cruz. With the improvement in railway | 
services and in general conditions, many | 
commodities have tended t# move via 
this more rapid method of transport. 

On the other side, both Gulf ports and | 
Mexican border districts have shown a} 





{distinct falling off in their respective 


shares of the total trade with Mexico, 
their relative losses being largely ab- | 
sorbed by increases in imports through | 


exports materis"‘zing sooner than has 
been anticipated in former statements 
of foreign supplies issued by the For- 
eign Service of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. In fact, British im- 
ports of Danish bacon in August were 
the largest since January, 1929, and were 
nearly up to the imports. of August 1928. 

The British market continues to take 
quantitics of American bacon larger than 
those of last year, but prices for all bacon 
declined through August and. September, 
going below last year’s level in the case 
of American green bellies as quoted at 
Liverpool. American hams also have 
been imported in larger quantities, but 


+Pacific coast ports. This trend may be! the prices, while easier in recent weeks, 


many to stock heavily during good years | ee ie has ee aeebas 
to recover losses: sustained during bad/| sen o at other equally im ; i 
years, and the usual result is that the | question: “Who is getting this eae > a thal gyi Hara — | 
gamble is carried one year too far and/Is the trend of trade swinging westward, | . , y up cd | 


a repetition of loss occurs generally | southward, or whither? What, in short, |in_ Fail ae os a tenga 
about the time previous losses are re-| does the growth of our Latin American | * der ¢ ms districts has | 
| been noted since 1926, these being the | 


covered.” : |trade mean in dollars and cents to the are 
For economical feeding a good stand| manufacturer and merchant in the east, Hn rie ro ae od 
of forage grasses is highly desirable.|the west, the north, and the south? | g e actual value and volume | 
J of such trade during the past three years. 


ascribed. to increasing trade. with the | 


Range improvement is good business, | 
either on owned land or by cooperative | 
agreement between cattlemen operating | 
on the open range. “Many stockmen,”| 
says Mr. Parr, “when they consider | 
range improvement, think first of arti- 
ficial reseeding. Investigations on the} 
typical range areas have definitely | 
shown that natural revegetation is far} 
more practical than attempts at arti-| 
ficial reseeding. The first essential is 
to limit the number of stock to approxi- | 
mately the proper carrymg ¢apacity. 
Secondly, the range should be so grazed 
as to give an opportunity for a high | 
percentage of the palatable vegetation | 
to reach maturity.” | 
Native bulls are usually better for- | 
agers than are animals imported from} 
eastern herds. Mr. Pary discusses the | 
possi tilities of range breeding of pure- 
bred stock for sale to ranchers who a¥ish 
to iniprove or maintain the quality of 
their herds. Farmers’ Bulletin 1395-F 





includes a fairly complete consideration | 
ot most of the important problems of | 
It is available for | 


the range regions, 
free distribution to those who apply to| 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- | 


ington, D. C. 


Chemical Manufacturers 
Building Plants in France 


[Continued from Page 1.1] ee 
expansion, has brought about the prelim- 
inary mergers and cartels and the subse- 
quent international accords of recent 
years. France and Germany have been 
prominent in such movements, but their 
success has been nullified to a large de- 
gree through inability to interest the 
U@ited Kingdom, which, in view of its 
Empire markets, has more in common 
with the American than the continental 
industry. 

Exports of French chemicals have an 
annual value of about $130,000,000, 60 | 
per cent of which consists of perfumes 
and floral oils, medicinals, fertilizers and 
naval stores. The United States is a 
market for one-eighth of the shipments, 
chiefly potash, perfume and essential 
oils. Imports of chemicals into France 
have an annual value of approximately 
$100,000,000, but only 5 per cent of this | 
amount comes from the United States 
and three-fourths of this small propor- } 
tion consists of sulphur and carbon black. 
In other words, the United States pur- 
chases from France nearly three times 
as much chemical products as it sells in 
that country. 


| part of the Latin American trade cred- | 


It would appear at first sight to be 
an easy matter to analyze these trends | 
by ascertaining the value of exports and 
imports in each State of the Union. How- 
ever, on further study the impossibility | 
of this task becomes apparent. The 
grain produced in South Dakota is sold 
in Chicago and is henceforth indistin- 
guishable from the grain grown in Kan- 
sas. It may pass through several hands, 
it may Le transmuted into flour or bis- 
cuits before being finally loaded aboard 
a steamer at‘New Orleans for shipment 
to Latin America, and the farmer who 
produced the grain can, in the nature of 
things, have no knowledge of the ulti- 
mate transaction. The more complex the 
commodity, the more intricate are the 
processes through which it must pass, 





| 


jand the more impossible it become to} 


trace the exports by States of origin. | 


The automobile, ‘manufactured in De-| » 


| troit and exported from New York, rep- | 
| resents the products and labor of a score 
lof States, not to mention the many ma- | 
iterials originally imported from abroad. 

Similarily with imports.. The coffee 
unloaded from the ship’s tackle at San | 
to the break- | 


Francisco may find its way 


fast table of a farmer in»Montana, while |creasing development of panana areas | opinion, the issue Mite! 
|the nitrates imported at Mobile may 70; on the west coast “of Central America, 


to fertilize a cotton plantation in Mis- | 
sissippi. 
Hence, the only reasonably accurate | 


States by customs districts. fig 
ures do not divulge the plece of crigin| 
of the articles exported, nor even the 


|The share of the South Atlantic ports 
has gone up slightly since -before--the |- 


iz 


In our exports to Central America the 
North Atlantic, South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports have all shown decided decreases | 
in their proportions of the total, which | 
have been counterbalanced by marked | 
increases in the share of this trade pass- | 
ing through the Pacifie coast districts. | 
San Francisco has more than doubled its 
exporis to Central America, with an in- 
crease from $3,048,000 in 4913-14 to $6,- 
144,000 in 1928, while Los Angeles ‘ex- 
ports to Central America have risen 
from $18,000 to $6,634,000 in the same 
period. 


Pacific Coast Ports 
Show Gain in Imports 


In imports. from Central America, too, | 
the Pacific coast ports have shown. a4 
marked increase, San Francisco's im- 

increasing by nearly™ 
Los’ Angeles’ by nearly 









and 


yar, and that of the Gulf ports has de- 
clined, while the North Atlantic districts 
This 


show a decided relative , drop. 
change May be explaimed by the. in- 


so that our Pacific coast States now re- 
ceive their banana supplies by direct 
steamer instead of by rail via New Or- 


and exports of general merchandise. 
Our West Indian trade is dominated 


continue slightly above those of a year 
earlier. British imports of American 
lard for August, while under July, were 
about equal to last year’s figures. Liver- 
pool lard stocks also were lower by 
Aug. 31, but remained heavier than a 
year ago, and prices continue weak. 
Feed and hog ‘prices on the Contirient 
appear to be growing increasingly favor- 
able to additional pork production, ac- 
cording to recent figures received from 
Germany. The downward movement of 
barley prices in that country, which in 
August were well below last year’s level, 
dropped even more sharply in Septem- 
ber. Potato prices also seem to be defi- 
nitely under those of 1928. Hog prices, 
while slightly easier in early September, 
retain a substantial lead over last year. 
The current reduced production of pork 
products continués to encourage imports 
larger than a-»year ago. In lard, how- 
ever, recent Hamburg quotations have 
exhibited no new strength:and prevail- 
ing levels continue under those of 1928. 


Restricted Production 
Of Oil Is: Advocated 


te ‘ ao i 
fforts Progressing, Says Direc- 
tor of Geological Survey 


“For seme time the oil industry has 
been on trial before mar of public 
question of 
#ts competency to run its own affairs,” it 
was stated by the Director of the Geolog- 
ical Survey, Dr. George Otis. Smith, in 
an address before the National Petro- 


|source of information availabie is in the| Jeans, as formerly. This movement has} leum Association. Dr. Smith is chairman 
|import and export statistics of the United| brought about better steamship service | of the advisory committee of\the Federal 
These fig-| and a consequent rise in both imports | Oil Conservation Board.“The address was 


delivered at a meeting of the petroleum 
association in Atlantic City. His topic 


place of final manufacture, but, as each) by our Cuban commerce, and is marked | was@‘The California Situation.” 


port serves as a two-way funnel through | 
which the products of, or for, a more or | 
less extensive hinterland must pass on 
their way to or from the markets of the | 


districts each embrace a number of ports, 
and certain of these districts bear the! 
names of cities rather than of States, all 
of the exports or imports credited thereto 
may not actually have passed through a 
particular city. For example. the greater | 
ited to the Galveston district was actually , 
shipped from or received at Houston. | 
while the bulk of the Cuban shipments | 
assigned to the Tampa, Fla., customs | 
district, passed through the port of Key 
West. i 


New Orleans Imports | 
‘Doubled Since 1914 


The most striking fact brought out by | 
this study is the preponderance of the| 
North Atlantic districts, particularly of 





Imports of Vegetable Oils 
Stimulated by Low Prices 


(Continygd from Page 1.] 
etable oil ~cel. The aes of this 
commodity rose from $5,707,271 in the 
first seven months of 1928 tc $10,213,781 
in the first seven months of 1929, or a 
gain of 78 percent for the 1929 period. 
This increase was due largely to the fear 


of imposition of higher duties and has | 


resulted in large surplus stocks at home, 
Mr. Thomas said. 

_ An increase of more than 300 per cent 
in the importations of sesame oil, re- 
ceipts of which totaled $1,495,316 com- 
pared to $368,477 in the first» seven 


months of 1928, was attributed by Mr.. 


Thomas to the fear of an imposition. of 
a duty of 3 cents a pound on this com- 
modity. Sesame oil is used principally 
in prepared salad dressings and much of 
it comes from The Netherlands, it was 
stated. 

Linseed oil, receipts of which were 
practically negligible in 1928, came into 
some 
seven months of 1929. Takings of this 
commodity amounted to 6,661,950 pounds 
valued at $415,982, compared to 141,934 
pounds worth $11,209 in the first seven 
months of 1928. Linseed-oil importa- 


tions, it was explained, may rise or fal!| 


to extremes in opposite proportion to 
the domestic production, which is de- 
pendent on the flaxseed crop in the 
nited States, Canada and Argentina. 


This oil is used principally in the manu-| 
var- | 


facture of linoleum, paints, and 
nishes and is produced in considerable 
quantity in. the United States. 


With the exception of peanut oil, lin- | 


seed oil, and soya-bean oil, none of the 
vegetable oils imported are produced to 
any great extent in the United States, 
it was stated. The other oils are im- 
ported to supplement the domestic pro- 
duction, Mr. Thomas asserted, 


| New York, in our Latin American trade. 


location with reference to that trade, 


by the impressive gains made by New 
Orleans, whose West Indian exports 
have tripled since 1913-14, and by Gal- 
veston, Whose Cuban exports have con- 





island. 

On the import side, Maryland, Georgia, 
Florida, New Orleans and Galveston have 
made enormous gains in Cuban trade 
since before the war, but all ports have 
shown a decided drop since 1926, which 
decrease can be attributed almost en- 
tirely to the low prices of Cuban sugar. 
The growing share of our West Indian 
trade taken by Gulf and South Atlantic 
districts may be ascribed, partly to their 


and to improved steamship services. 
Prior to the war the North Atlantic 

ports accounted for over four-fifths of 

our exports to South America and more 


| than three-quarters of our imports from 


that continent, New York alone gettin 
66 per cent and 58 per cent, respectively, 
of this commerce. At present, however, 
North Atlantic exports have fallen to 78 


The full text of an authorized sum- 
mary of the_ address, just made public, 
follows: 

In the oil industry, the year 1929 could 


| world, they indicate in a broad sense the | tinued to increase even during the recent | pe set down as the year of good resolu- 
general trends of trade. As the customs| years of economic depression on that | tions. 


While various conferences at 
Houston, ‘New York, Washington and 
Colorado Springs had resulted in varying 
degrees of “get-together,” there has been 
a real tendency toward united action. 

The fact of the overproduction of oil 
is now admitted by practically every one 
in the industry. Facing this fact, a more 
general effort to curtail production has 
been evident. ss 

In California, the largest producing 
State, the’ situation has been serious, be- 
cause voluntary action in curtailment of 
production has proven a failure. The 
new law, ¢ffective Sept. 1, seeks two 
purposes: To stop the physical waste in 
gas, and the economic waste in oil. This 
statute expresses the best thought, tech- 


& | nical and economic, in the industry, and 


its rigid enforcement is warranted by 
present conditions. : 
As an example of practical conserva- 


| Three-fifths of our 1928 exports to Latin| per cent of the total and imports to 69 | tion, the Kettleman Hills field stands out. 


|America, and half of our imports are| 
| eredited to that district alone. However, | 
\there has been an appreciable change | 
since the prewar period. New York’s| 
|share of the total Latin American trade | 
|has fallen from 66 per cert in 1913-14 
to 61 per cent in 1928 on the export side, | 
jand from 58 per cent to 48 per cent on| 
the import side, although the actual vol- | 
ume of her trade has increased. The | 
| question is, where has this relative loss | 
| been picked up, and why? | 
| The drop since prewar years in the 
}share of the North Atlantic district in 
;exports has been balanced by gains on| 
|the Pacific coast and Mexican border. ; 
|The South Atlantic distrigts have barely | 
| held their own, while the Gulf coast has 
| suffered a slight relative setback, at- 
| tributable entirely to losses in the shares 
| of Mobile and Galveston, as New Or- | 
leans, Florida, and Sabine have forged! 
ahead. The changes are in relative posi- 
tion only. In the actual volume and 
|value of exports, most districts have 


egree of importance in the first| Shown appreciable gains since 1913, and | 


|}more than half have continued this in- 
| crease into 1927 and 1928. 

In imports, as well, the North Atlantic 
| districts show a decrease, although Néw 
York’s losses are in part neutralized by 
gains in Massachusetts and Philadel- 
phia. The South Atlantic districts have 
gone ahead, chiefly through advances in 
Maryland, Virginia, and Georgia. The 
Gulf coast districts have also gained. 
New Orleans having more than doubled 
its Latin American imports since 1913- 
14. All of the Mexican border dis- 
tricts show a marked falling off, while 
the Pacific coast reveals decided gains, 
chiefly in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. The reasons for these advances 
are most easily accounted for by study- 


ing the regional trade with Latin Amer- | 


| ica by major areas. 
. 


1 Paso and Arizona have both ad- 


per cent, Massachusetts being the only 
district in that area to show an impor- 
tant increase, and this solely on the im- 
port side. On the other hand, the Gulf 
ports reveal great increases in exports 
to Colombia and Venezuela, the enor- 
mous growth in the petroleum fhdustries 
of those countries providing the neces- 
sary impulse to trade, while the im- 
proved steamship services and the geo- 
graphical location of the Gulf ports gave 
them a decisive advantage. Mobile’s ex- 
ports to South America have risen from 
$5,774,000 in 1913-14 to $8,460,000 in 
1928, those of New Orleans from $3,731,- 
000 to $26,170,000. and those of Sabine 
from $734,000 to $10,041,000, The South 
Atlantic ports, too, show increased ex- 
ports to South America, particularly to 
Brazil and Argentina. Maryland’s ex- 
ports to South America have risen from 
$357,000 in 1913-14 to $13,661,000 in 
| 19%. Virginia’s from $1,418.000 to $4,- 
| 180.000. and Florida’s from $1,580,000 to 
| $4,003,000. The Pacific coast ports also 
| show 4 gain in relative position, largely 
accounted for by improved sjeamship 
services, particularly to Argentina and 
| Brazil. which are important customers 
|for Pacific coast lumber, /fruit,- and 
‘canned goods, 

| The United States has practically dou- 
| bled its imports from South America 
| since 1913-14, and this increase may be 
| chiefly attributed both to the enormous 
|riseé In Our consumption of coffee and 
| the advance in its price. * In 1928, the 
| United States bought nearly 50 per cent 
more coffee than it did prior tothe war, 
and the value ofsuch imports wes nearly 
two and one-half times as great. Inas- 
;much as between 97 and 98 per cent of 
| our total imports of coffee come from 
Latin American trade is readily appar- 
ent. Before the war only three ports 
received over $1,000,000 worth of coffee 





| [Continued on Page 8, Column 8.] 


By reason of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment and the oil company were the 
majority owners, the program of the 
Secretary of the Interior for delayed 
development and postponed production 
had some chance of adoption. 

While united action within an indus- 
try might seem next to impossible, ,the 
group of parties and interests in Ket- 
tleman Hills is small enough to have 
made this concerted action for mutual 
benefit worth trying. Entering into 
such an agreement is to be regarded as 
a demonstration in cooperation as well 
as in conservation. The Government's 
view of the Kettleman Hills agreement 
is that it constitutes a test case in in- 
dustrial government. 

For some time the oil indusfry has 
been-on trial before the bar of public 
opinion, the issue being the question of 
the competency of the industry to run 
its own affairs, 


Gain in Weekly Output 
Of Coal Is Recorded 


Production of Anthracite Shows 
Decrease in 1929 


The estimated total production of soft 
coal, including lignite and coal coked at 
mines, during the week ended Sept. 14, 
was 10,854,000 tons, according to the 
weekly coal report of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. This 
total represents an increase of 1,516,000 
tons, or 16.2-per cent, over the preceding 
week, When the total was low because of 
the Labor Day holiday. 

During the same period, it ts estimated 
that 1,489,000 tons of Pennsylvania an- 
thracite were produced, an increase of 
225,000 tons over the week before, ac- 











bill (H. R. 2667) restricting the power 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to pro- 
hibit the entry of. insect pests into the 
United States would have practically de- 
stroyed effectiveness of the laws now re- 
lating to the importation of foreign 
plants and plant pests, it has just been 
stated orally by the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, Renick W. Dunlap. The re- 
strictive section of the tariff bill was 
rejected by the Senate without a record 
vote. 

Mr. Dunlap explained that 50 per cent 
of the important Agricultural pests 
within tne United States are of foreign 
origin, mostly coming \ With imported 
plants and plant products. Since the en- 
actment of the plant quarantine act in 
1912 the slate for the entry of pests has 
been practically clean, due to extraordi- 
narily successful enforcement of the act, 
except for the entry of the Mediterra- 
nean fruit fly. 

The amendment proposed in the Sen- 
ate revision of the tariff bill, the Acting 
Secretary said, is highly objectionable 
and would practically destroy the value 
of the sections of the act relating to the 
entry: of foreign plants and plant pests, 
and open the bars to the entry of such 
pests. 


Briefly put, said Mr. Dunlap, it is 
entirely within the fact to say. that 50 
per cent of the important pests of ag- 
riculture, horticulture, and forestry in 
this country are of foreign origin and 


for the most part come here with im-! 


ported plants and plant products. 

* “These include,” he stated, “upwards 
of 100 important pests creating enor- 
mous losses annually, and thousands of 
pests of minor importance—and by pests | 


Methods of Employing 
Disabled Are Studied 





Conference Held on Ways 
Of Assisting Persons With 
Personal Defects 


The vocational. rehabilitation division 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation is participating, through Dr. 
Charles R. Allen, editor and educational 


consultant of the Board, and R. V. Bil-' 


lington, special agent for the rehabilita- 
tion division, in a conference in Minne- 
apolis to devise means of finding em- 
ployment for persons with physical dis- 
ability in that city. 

This was made knéwn in an oral 
statement by John A. Kratz, Chief 
of the vocational rehabilitation, service 
of the Board, in which he said the con- 
ference in Minneapolis is financed 
through a fund dofiated by a private citi- 
zen to make possible the survey and to 
establish a placement. agency under 
private auspices for the employment of 
disabled persons in that city. 


“Charles A. Prosser; director 6f the 
William Hood Dunwoody Institute of 
Minneapolis,” Mr. Kratz said, “is man- 
aging director of/the fund. He is using 
some of the mer of his staff of his 
institute in carrying on this survey, and 
is also being assisted by Dr. Charles 
Allen, educational consultant of the Fed- 


eral Board and of the division of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 


“The purpose of the study is to take 
a census of the industries and commer- 
cial activities of the city and to analyze 
employment represented in them. The 
analysis of employment will be made by 
occupations analyzed into component 
jobs. The analysis will not be detailed 
in character except in so far as it will 
show whether persons of a variety of 
type disabilities can perform these jobs 
in spite of their physical ‘thandicaps. 

“For instance, the baking trade will be 
analyzed into several pay-roll jobs for 
the purpose of determining whether 
these jobs can be carried on by persons 
with, for instance, an amputated hand 
or leg, et cetera. The procedure in mak- 
ing the analysis of jobs is to have those 
engaged in industry make the first analy- 
sis, which analysis is to be rechecked at 
least twice by others engaged in the 
same industry. When the analyses are 
completed they will be card catalogued 
in several ways so that cross-indices 
with respect to disabilities, jobs, and 
plants will be available for use by those 
wen be employed to make the place- 
ment. 


“When the employment survey has 
been completed, the staff of the rehabili- 
tation division of the Federal Board will 
review the compiled data for the purpose 
of determining whether the Federal 
Board shall collaborate in the publica- 
tion of the data on a basis of such find- 
ings being of value throughout the 
United States to make placements where 
there are physical handicaps. 

_“R. V. Billington, special agent for the 
division of rehabilitation, and a mechan- 
ical engineer of wide industrial experi- 
ence, has been assigned to participate 
in making the survey.” 





cording to the report, which follows in 
full text: 

The production of Pennsylvania an- 
thracite during the week ended Sept. 14, 
is estimated at 1,489,000 net tons. This 
18 an increase of 225,000 tons, or 17.8 
per cent, over the output in the preceding 





week, when production was curtailed by | 


the holiday of Sept. 2. The cumulative 
production of anthracite in Pennsylvania 
from Jan. 1 to Sept. 14 amounts to 50,- 
569,000 net tons as against 50,891,000 
7 during the corresponding period in 
_ The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 14, ineluding 
lignite and coal’ coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 10,854,000 net tons. This 


is an increase of 1,516,000 tons, or 16.2 | 


per cent, over the output in the preced- 
ing week, when working time was cur- 


tailed by the holiday on Sept. 2. Pro-! 


duction during the week in 1928 corre- 
spending with that of Sept. 14 amounted 
to 10,197,000 tons. 

Preliminary telegraphic returns fur- 
nished by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, indicate that loadings on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of last week (Sept. 16- 
21) amounted to’ approximately 64,010 
cars as against 66,593 cars on the first 
two days in the preceding week. 

a 





to Prevent Importation of Insects Held to Be Essen- 
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Growth- Indicated 


Of Iron and Steel 


Export Trade During August 
Suffered Reduction; Con- 
dition of Industry Better 





rticulture and Forestry 


I mean both plant diseases and insect 


‘enemies. These enemies also account for 
probably more than half of the annual 





losses due ta pests in the United States; 
in other words, upwards of $1,000,- 
000,000. 

The enforcement of the plant quaran- 
tine act of 1912, Mr. Dunlap asserted, 
has been extraordinarily successful in 
excluding pests. “In fact,” he said, 
“aside from the rather lamentable entry 
of the Mediterranean fruit fly in Florida, 
the slate for the 17,year period concerned 
is practically clear. 

“The only other entries of important 
pests have been the entry from Mexico 
of the pink boll worm of cotton and the 
Mexican fruit worm, entries which, un- 
der the condations of contiguity and com- 
merce, could not well have been prevented. 

“Both of these pests have, however, 
been substantially controlled. The pink 
boll worm has been eliminated in vast 
areas where it once had a foothold in 
eastern Texas and Louisiana, and the 
Mexican fruit worm has apparently been 








Than Last Year 


The British import trade in iron and 
steel products experienced a fairly sharp 
increase in August as compared with 
July, while the export trade was suffer- 
ing a reduction, according to a cable- 
gram Sept. 23 from the commercial at- 
tache at London, William L. Cooper, to 
the Department of Commerce. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Total receipts in August are stated at 
225,192 gross tons, 17,972 tons more 
than in July, while the month’s export 
total, 358,192 tons, was 17,612 tons less 
than in the preceding month. 


It ‘is held that the position of the Brit- 
ish iron and steel industry is consider- 
ably better at this time than it was a 
year ago, the marked Summer slump of 
last year being conspicuously absent. 
The pig irontrade is considered fairly 





eliminated in the section which it invaded 
in the lower valley of the Rio Grande. 

“The necessity for the registrations on 
entry of plants and plant products is 
further indicated by the lists of inter- 
ceptions which are made at our various 
ports of entry.” 














satisfactory with the present production 
being well absorbed and with imports 
comparatively small in comparison to ex- 
ports. The demand for semi-finished 
steel is falling off, however, on account 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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Twentieth Century 
MOLOCH | 


Moloch was a fire god. Ages. ago parents 
cast their children into his lap—hoping thus 
to gain the favor of this deity. 


Inhuman! Ghastly! But no more so than 
today’s mad sacrifice to fire—that carries 
not even the hope of reward the pagans had. 
About half a billion dollars a year direct 
loss; a yearly toll of more than 10,000 liveg 
to make the record gruesome. The Presiden- 
tial proclamation preceding 


Fire Prevention Week— 
October 6-12 


is sufficient evidence of the seriousness of 
the country’s avoidable fire waste. 


The solution to this problem is a com- 
munity matter. More than six hundred 
cities and towns have committees on fire 
prevention and control. These function ef- 
fectively all year. 


Stimulated by the President’s proclama- 
tion, thousands of communities, through 
civic bodies, business organizations, schools 
and other means, observe Fire Prevention 


Week. 


In support of such movements the Stock 
Fire Insurance companies, through the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
' affiliated organizations, have long main- 
tained staffs of engineers and experts in fire 
prevention. These facilities are offered free 
to any community, that the spirit of Fire 
Prevention Week may be further promoted 
year by year. 


Public co-operation with the Stock Fire 
Insurance companies has already effected a 
reduction in the annual fire waste, and con- 
tinuous reductions in the cost of fire insur- 
ance for practically twenty_years. 


) 
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THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, New York 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
ESTABLISHED IN 1866 
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mine the amount of such deficiency, but | year involved before the Board that in- 
in so doing shall have no jurisdiction | yegted capital was understated because 
to determine whether or not the tax for/ there was not included therein an item 
any other taxable year has been over-| of capital cost, which had been ex- 





Board of Tax 
Appéals. 


4 Promulgated September 23 


. Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division The 
United States Daily. 








*Hugh C. Wallace, Mildred F. Wallace, | 


Docket Nos. 362 36282. 


Resident citizens’ of the United 
States, owners of a residence in 
France, but receiving no income 
therefrom, nor any income from any 
business or profession situated or 
carried on in France or any other 
foreign country—their income being 
received exclusively from sources 
within the United States—are not 
entitled: to have allowed as credits 
against income taxes due the United 
_ States the amount of income taxes, 
computed upon an estimated income 
of seven times the rental value of 
said residence and paid to the Re- 
spublic of France. 
John A. Maguire Estate, Ltd., Docket 
No. 10390. 
The fair market value of certain 


leaseholds. determined from the evi- \ 


dence for invested capital and ex- 
haustion purposes. 

The cost of an automobile found 
to have been erroneously charged to 
expense restored to the capital ac- 
count for invested capital and ex- 
haustion purposes, 

The capital accounts of “carts and 
wagons” and “fences ahd improve- 
ments” as determined by the respon- 
dent for invested capital purposes 
sustained in the absence of proof 
showing such determination to be 
erronéous. 

The respondent’s determination re- 
garding certain adjustments to in- 
vested capital on account of Federal 
income and profits taxes for prior 
years sustained in part and reversed 
in part. : 

The respondent’s determination 
that no allowance should be made 
for exhaustion, wear and tear of 
“carts and wagons” and “fence® and 
improvements” for 1917, reversed as 
to the former items but sustained 
as to the latter on account of insuf- 
ficient proof. 

The petitioner’s surplus as of Dec. 
31, 1916, as determined by the re- 
spondent, found to be understated as 
to an inventory item of $10,725 and 
an account receivable item of $4,- 
228.99. 

The respondent’s affirmative alle- 
gation that the income for 1917 
should be increased by the amount 
of $10,725 denied for want of proof. 

The respondent’s determination of 
the deduction allowable under sec- 
tion 203(a) of the act of Oct. 3, 
1917, sustained in the absence of 

evidence showing it to be erroneous. 
9 Mrs. J. C. Pugh Sr., as Executrix of 

the Last Will arid Testament of J. C. 

Pugh Syr.; the Eachange Bank & 

Trust Company of Shreveport, La., 

as Administrator of the Estate of J, 

C. Pugh Sr., Deceased; Mrs. John 

Pugh Sr.; Mrs. J. C. Pugh Jr.; O. 

D. Pugh; Mrs. O. L. Pugh; L. G. 

Pugh; Mrs. L. G. Pugh, Docket. Nos. 

17155, 17174, 17156, 17178, 17158, 

17154, 17158, 17157. 

1, The fair market value of the 
surface rights in land owned by cer- 
tain of the petitioners, was reduced 
in 1920 due to the fact that the land 
became impregnated with oil. and 
salt water from oil wells drilled 
thereon and was thereby rendered 
permanently less fitted for cultiva- 
tion. Held, that said shrinkage in 
value is not an allowable deduction 
from gross income. _ 

2. The amount of sales of cotton 
made by certain of the petitioners 
in 1920, determined. 

3. A written instrument executed 
by J. C. Pugh Sr; and one Eastham 
on Aug. 1, 1919, held, to be a con- 
tract. of salé which immediately 
vested in Eastham title to the prop- 
erty described therein, and Pugh 
was not entitled to any deduction in 
1920 and 1921 for depletion of such 
mineral rights; although the greater 
part of t consideration for the 
sale was. payable out of royalties. 

4. The petitioners held to be en- 
titled to deduct from gross income 
for the years 1920 and 1921, amounts 
as allowances for the depletion of 
mineral rights conveyed to them by 
J. C, Pugh, Sr., on July 12, 1920. - 

Alderman, Fairchild Company, Commer- 
cial Paper Box Company, Riverside 

Paper Box Company, Docket Nos. 

29025, 38464, 36518 and 36519. 

Where the actual cost of certain 
depreciable assets is not established, 
the determination of the respondent 
as to the basis for depreciation must 
be approved. 

Petitioner reduced 1923 net income 
by a_net loss sustained in 1922 giv- 
ing it a balance subject to tax of 
less than $25,000, and it claimed the 
$2,000 exemption allowed by sec- 
tion 286(b) of the revenue act of 
1921, held, that in computing a tax, 
payer’s net income a net loss is to 
be regarded as a credit rather than 
as a deduction. < } 

Marion Stone Burt Lansill, Mary Belle 

Burt Le Bus, Alice Burt McDowell, 

Emma Burt Hutchings, Marion A. 

Burt Beck, George R. Burt, Jane Burt 


’ 











| Board of Tax Appeals Refuses to Take Jurisdiction of' 


Claim of Erroneous Determination 


In a new construction of, its own rules, 


| the Board of Tax Appeals’ has held that 


Ill.; Northern Casket Company, Fond du 
Lae, Wis., and the computations, lists 


it will not take jurisdiction of a ques-; and records disclosing the computation 


to that before it on the allegation of 
the petitioner that the taxing authori- 


| ties. had erroneously computed such in- 


vested capital for the prior year and 





| tion of invested capital for a year prior| by respondent of the final profits tax 


liability for its fiscal year ended June 
30, 1919, of the New York & Brooklyn 
Casket Company of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Also the income and profits tax returns 


that such computation resulted in the! filed by each of said corporations for 


deficiency under consideration. 





BOYERTOWN BURIAL CASKET COMPANY 


Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
No. 8000. 
JoHN E. HuGuHes, for the taxpayer; A. 
C. Barrp and A. H. WILLEy for the 
Commissioner. 


Opinion of the Board 
Sept. 19, 1929 

LITTLETON.—The Commissioner deter- 
mined a deficiency of $17,767.84 for the 
calendar year 1919. He denied peti- 
tioner’s application for a determination 
of its profits tax for 1919 under the pro- 
visions of sections 327 and 328 of the 
revenue act of 1918. The petitioner as- 
signs this as error and also claims that 
the Commission erred in computing its 
invested capital for 1919, that he failed 
to allow the proper deduction for depre- 


| ciation for 1919 and that he erroneously 


reduced invested capital on account of 
a dividend declared and paid out of 1919 
earnings. 


application for subpoena duces tecum for 
the production by the Commissioner of 
certain documents with respect to his 
determination of petitioner’s profits tax 
for 1918 under the provisions of section 
328 of the revenue act of 1918 in order 
that, as petitioner contends, it might 
show that the Commissioner’s computa- 
tion of the profits tax for 1918 under 
section 328 was erroneous. In _ sub- 
stance, the petitioner challenges the cor- 
rectness of the order of the Board deny- 
ing its application for a subpoena duces 
tecum. The question for decision in 


| realty is whether the Board will, under 


section 272 (g) of the revenue act of 
1926, go back, open up, and inquire into 
the correctness of the determination of 
the Conimissioner in respect of his com- 
putation of petitioner’s profits tax for 
1918, a year not before the Board, and 
see whether the comparatives selected 
and used by the Commissioner for such 
prior year were proper, and if it be found 
by the Board that,they were not proper, 
to require the Commissioner to select 
and use new and different comparatives 
and redetermine the profits tax for such 
prior year on the basis of such new com- 
paratives as the Board might determine 
to be proper and then prorate the profits 
tax for 1918 as determined by the Board 
under section 328 in arriving at the in- 
vested capital for 1919. 


Petitioner Files Three 
Amended Petitions 


The year involved in this proceeding 
is 1919. Prior to the hearing on peti- 
tioner’s motion to vacate the order of 
Aug. 22, 1928, and to grant its applica- 
tion for subpoena, petitioner had filed 
three amended petitions. The errors as- 
signed in the last amended petition, 
which appear to supersede the original 
and the first and second amended pe- 
titions, are are follows: 


(b) Respondent erred in computing 
petitioner’s invested capital for 1919. 


(b), Respondent erred in computng 
petitionér’s net income for 1919 in that 
he failed to allow a proper deduction for 
the exhaustion, wear and tear of a build- 
ing used during 1919 in _petitioner’s 
business. 

(c) The respondent erred in deducting 
from petitioner’s 1919 invested capital 
$76,931.51 by reason of a dividend de- 
clared and paid out of 1919 earnings. 


(d) Respondent erred in holding that 
petitioner’s 1919 profits tax “as com- 
puted under the provisions of section 301 
is not in excess of the average profits 
tax paid by a group of representative 
concerns, which in the aggregate may 
be said to be engaged in a like or sim- 
ilar trade or business to that of your 
company.” 

Petitioner’s application requests that 
a subpoena duces tecum issue requiring 
the Commissioner to appear before the 
Board at the hearing on_ its petition 
herein as to its tax for 1919 and bring 
with him the following documents: 

1. The computations, lists and records 
whereby he determined the profits tax 
of the Boyertown Burial Casket Com- 
pany under section 328 for its calendar 
and taxable year 1918; also the tax re- 
turns of comparatives which he used in 
making said determination under sec- 
tion 328, and the documents disclosing 
the final determinations by him of the 
tax liability of said comparatives, and 
carbon copies of the letters which he 
mailed to said corporations, evidencing 
said final determinations. 

2. The original of the revenue agent’s 
report on the petitioner for the year 
1919, 

3. The original and any amended in- 
come and profits tax return or returns 
filed by the petitioner for the year 1919. 
_4. The computations, lists and records 
disclosing the final determinations by the 
said David H. Blair of the profits tax 
liability for the calendar year 1918 of 
the following corporations: 


Chicago Casket Company, Chicago, 





Hay, Docket Nos. 18714, 18745, 18824,| — OOD 


19567, 19593, 19609, 19614. , 

1. A taxpayer entitled to receive 
from # trustee bank mineral royal- 
ties, who agrees with another to pay 
him for legal services in perfecting 
the right to such income a sum 
equivalent to a fixed percentage of 
the amounts received or who agrees 
to pay him a fixed percentage of the 
amounts received, such amount being 
in fact paid to the other directly by 
the. bank and. not received by the 
taxpayer, is taxable upon such per- 
centage amount as his income. 

2, An order by the taxpayer to 
the bank directi-ge payment of such 
percentage directly to the other per- 

* gon and payment pursuant thereto 
do not take the percentage amount 
so paid out of the taxpayer’s income. 

8. Actual receipt or the right to 
receive by a taypayer of an amount 
at the time it is attributed to him 
is not the only test of income, the 


word derived used in the statute 
having a broader connotation; which 
takes into consideration taxpayer's 
volition or control as to amounts 
not actually received. 

4. An item claimed by a taxpayer 
as a deduction in computing net in- 
come must be brought within ‘the’ 
language and intendment of one or 
more of the c'*sses of deductions 
enumerated in the statute. 

5. An item is not deductible as an 
expense unless i* is paid or incurred 
in carrying on any trade or business, 
* expressly prescribed by the stat- 
ute. 

6. Taxpayers who are only the 
passive recipients of royalties which 
inure to them by will or court de- 
cree are not carrying on a trade or 
business. 

7. Section 708, revenue act of 
1928, applied to various. particular 
facts in evidence. 


The question here is whether | 
the Board should vacate its order en-! 
tered Aug. 22, 1928, denying petitioner’s | 





é 


the calendar year 1918 in the case of the 
first two named and for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1919, in the case of the 
New York & Brooklyn Casket Company. 

After ‘the petitioner had filed its sec- 
ond amended petition, a motion of the 
Commissioner was granted on Aug. 15, 
1928, limiting the hearing in the first 
instance in accordance with the proce- 
dure outlined in Rule 62 ‘(a) of /the 
Board’s Rules of Practice. On the same 
day the third amended petition was filed 
and shortly thereafter the application 
for the subpoena duces tecum with which 
we are now concerned was filed. Fol- 
lowing the receint of the application for 
the subpoena, the Board issued an order 
denying the application. 

The claim of petitioner that the Board 
should go back and open the special as- 
sessment matter for 1918 and review the 
Commissioner’s determination for such 
year is made under its assignment of 
error that “respondent erred in com- 
puting petitioner’s invested capital for 


1919” and authority. for such claim is 


predicated upon section 272 (g) of the 
revenue act vf 1923, which is as follows: 

“Jurisdiction over other taxable years. 
—The Board in one a defi- 
ciency in respect of, any taxable - year 
shall consider such facts with relation 








That Brutal Overseer Roasts in Hades! 


AN ANCIENT PREJUDICE 
HAS BEEN REMOVED 


Wise legislation has halted the ancient prejudice that dictated the exploitation of child labor for selfish gain. 
Guided by AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE it has routed greed. No longer are little children forced into slavery. 
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Gone is that ancient prejudice against cigarettes—Progress 
has been made. We removed the prejudice against cigarettes 
when we removed harmful corrosive ACRIDS (pungent irri 
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paid or underpaid.” 


We think the claim of the petitioner 
here made goes far beyond that which 
was intended by the foregoing section. 
The Board is not being asked to con- 
sider facts that relate to the tax for an- 
other taxable year, but that we reopen 
the determination for a prior year and 
review the discretion of the Commis- 
sioner in the selection of comparatives 
under section 328 of the revenue act. 
This would necessitate an entire recon- 
sideration of the action of the Commis- 
sioner in cllowing special assessment for 
1918, involving questions in no wise 
common to or effecting 1919 or any other 
year. Special assessment at best is the 
exercise of judgment and discretion, 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. v. United 
States, 277 U.S. 551, and while this 
Board has authority to review the de- 
termination of the Commissioner in spe- 
cial assessment cases, Blair v. Oester- 
lein Machine Co., 275 U. S. 220, we think 
as the statute now stands, this review 
by the Board of special assessment by 
the Commissioner should not extend be- 
yond his determination for the year in- 
volved in the proceeding before the 
Board because special assessment is a 
question that is in every casé strictly 
confined to a particular year. 
that there might or might not be ab- 
normalities in a particular taxable year 
does not mean that, special assessment 
should be granted for another taxable 
year. There are many questions arising 
in respect of taxable years Before the 
board in which the Commissioner has 


The fact j 


pended in a prior year. To make proper 
correction on account of the error ‘as- 
signed, the Board would consider facts 
with relation to the prior year or years 
in order to make proper adjustment to 
surplus as of the beginning of the year 
before us. Similarly the Board may con- 
sider facts relating to prior years be- 
cause of an assignment of error in a 
given year on account of inadequate 
depreciation where depreciable costs 
were not properly set up in prior years. 

So far as this record shows, the statute 
of limitations has run in respe@tt of the 
year 1918. Whether it has or not would 
be one of the questions which the Board 
would of necessity be required to de- 
termine under the claim made, for if 
the tax determined for 1918 has been 
paid, surplus has been reduced to the 
extent of such payment. When paid the 
amount passed out of invested capital 
and effect may not be given to the ex- 
cess of such payment on invested capital 
in a subsequent year when the statute of 
limitations precludes the return of such 
excess, or recovery thereof. Maritime 
Securities Co., 2 B. T. A. 188. The Com- 
missioner has made his final determina- 
tion for 1918, and apparently the tax 
determined by him for that year has 
been paid. Petitioner now claims that 
the tax as determined by the Commis- 
sioner for 1918 was $429,598.10 and that 
the proration of this tax operated to 
reduce petitioner’s invested capital for 
1919 in the amount of $181,548.16- Pe- 
titioner claims that more than $300,000 
of this tax represented a profits tax de- 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
. Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Board of Tax Appeals—Jurisdiction—Determination of Invested Capital for 


Prior Years—All Revenue Acts— 


The Board of Tax Appeals will not make a determination as to the com- 
putation by the taxing authorities allowing special assessment and their 
determination of profits for a prior year not involved in the proceeding be- 
fore the Board even though the allegation by the petitioner was that the 
taxing authorities by such improper computation had established an in+ 
vested capital basis that resulted in a deficiency for the year under con- 
sideration.—Boyertown Burial Casket Co. v. Commissioner. 


U. S. Daily 1763, Sept. 24, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


subpoena the Commissioner and require, subsequent year simply because in the 
him to bring the comparatives selected; meantime something has happened that 


and used by him and various other docu- 
ments, it will be able to show that the 
comparatives selected and used by the 
Commissioner resulted in too high a 


| profits tax for 1918 and that the ones it 
| will have produced will, it thinks, show 


a much lower profits tax. There is no 
claim or showing that petitioner could 
not have brought the 1918 determination 
of the Commissioner before the Board 
had ‘it desired to do so. If the Com- 
missioner’s determination with regard to 
special assessment for a prior year was 
satisfactory to the taxpayer when made, 


determined deficiencies which effect the} termined by the Commissioner under) or as good as it thought it could hope 


taxes for other taxable years and be-| section 328 and that if the Commissioner | 


for, as appears to have been the situa- 


cause thereof have a direct bearing upon| had used proper comparatives in such! tion as to 1918, and the taxpayer takes 


the deficiencies for the years involved. | 
An example of such error occurs when | much 


the petitioner failed 
item, but charged such an item to ex- 
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“toasting 


tants) from the tobaccos. 


EARS ago, when cigatettes were made without the aid of 
+2.. science, there originated that ancient prejudice against 
allcigarettes. That criticism is no longer justified. LUCKY STRIKE, 
the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made of the choicest tobacco, 
properly aged and skillfully blended—“It’s Toasted.” 


“TOASTING,” the most modern ste 
removes from LUCKY STRIKE harmful irritants which are pres- 








determination, the profits tax would be 
less than $300,000. Petitioner 


to capitalize an! says therefore that if the Board will 


open up the matter and permit it to 








did it”’— 


in ci 


ent in cigarettes manufactured in the old-fashioned way. 





No 





Everyone knows that heat purifies, and so “TOASTING”’— 
LUCKY STRIKE’S extra secret process—removes harmful cor- 
rosive ACRIDS (pungent irritants) from LUCKIES which in the 
old-fashioned manufacture of cigarettes cause throat irritation and 
coughing. Thus “TOASTING” has destroyed that ancient preju- 
dice against cigarette smoking by men and by women. 


“It’s toasted” 


Throat Irritation-No Cough. 





tte manufacture 


no further action in the matter, it should 
not be permitted to have the entire mat- 
ter reopened and reconsidered by the 
Board on an invested capital claim in a 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday night, over a coast-to-coast network of the N. B. C, 
} 
© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Mirs, 











“It’s Toasted” —the phrase that describes the 
extra “toasting” process applied in the manu- 
facture of Lucky Strike Cigarettes. The finest 
tobaccosthe Cream of the Crop—are scien- 
tifically subjected to penetrating heat at mini- 
mum, 260°—maximum, 300°, Fahrenheit. The 
exact, expert regfilation of such high tempera- 
tures removes impurities. More than a slogan, 
“It's Toasted” is recognized by millions as the 
most modern step in cigarette manufacture. 


(B. T. A.) IV 


, 





leads the taxpayer to think that’ per- 
haps one of the corporations which the 
Commissigner may have selected and 
used in connection with his prior special 
assessment determination was nota 
proper one. Counsel for the petitioner 
says that under section 328, a corpora- 
tion which has abnormalities in income 
or invested capital may not be used as 
a comparative in computing the profits 
tax of another corporation under sec- 
tion 328; that he thinks the Commis- 
sioner used the National Casket Com-, 
pany as one of the comparatives in de- 
termining petitioner’s profits tax for 
1918 and that if he did, this was error 
because subsequently the Board in the 
proceeding of the National Casket Com- 
pany, 3 B. T. A. 954, held that that cor+ 
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North Western Road 
Asks Leave to Issue 
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Authority Is Requested Also 
For $68,890,500 of Stock 

~. To Be Used in Conversion 
Operations: 


~The Chicago & North Western Rail- 

"waty Company has applied to the Inter- 

, = State Commerce Commission in Finance 

*> Docket 7831 for authority. to issue $72,- 

835,000, principal amount, cf 20-year 

4% per cent convertible gold. bonds, 

- series A, and to sell such bonds at par 

..and accrued’ interest; the Commission 

-has just announted. The application is 
dated Sept. 20. ; 

The carrier also requested authority to. 

issue, from time to time, “not exceed- 

~~ing $68,890,500 par.value of common 

' stock” in conversion of the bonds which 

-it is proposed to issue when presented 

for conversion at the rate of $1,000 par 

-value of common stock for aach $1,050 

principal amount of such bonds con- 

verted, 

“The primary purpose of the proposed 
sale of said bonds,” the application says, 
“is to pay off existing and presently ma- 

. turing indebtedness of the Chicago: & 
North Western Railway Company and of 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway Company, over 93 per 
cent of the capital stock of which latter 
railway company is owned by the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway Com- 
pany; the applicant is making arrange- 
ments to acquire under a proposed agree- 
ment and lease certain equipment at_an 
estimated cost of approximately $11,733,- 
276.12, of which’ more than 25 per cent 
or more than $2,933,419.03 is to be paid 
fn cash and the remainder provided 
through the issue of equipment-trust cer- 
tificates. 

Reimbursement Sought 

“The small balance remaining ($1,256,- 
625) after paying the indebtedness above 

= enumerated and the cost of financing is 


$7 2,335,000 of Bonds Draft of Tw 








Revision in Methods 


Street Railways 
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Navy Safety Devices 


Depletion of M ines and Quarries Urged) Will Be Exhibited 





o Plans Submitted to Joint Committee on 
* Internal Revenue Taxation . 





[Continued from Page 1.1] 


a been taken that it is most oo barra from a practical revenue stand- 


tant to have taxpayers similarly situ- 
ated pay the same rate of tax so that 
they may compete with each other with- 
out disadvantage as far as Federal tax@s 
are concerned. Under the present sys- 
tem some taxpayers pay high taxes and 
others are practically tax-exempt. 3 | 

“The methods of percentage depletion 
proposed for consideration are not such 
a departure from the present system as 
would appear from a preliminary inspec- ! 
tion, The analytic method of valuation | 
now used in most important cases ar- 
rives at a Walue through the estimation 
of future expected profits. Depletion 
|based on a percentage of the net income | 
from the property merely uses actual | 
figures instead of estimated figures. 

“While this report does not cover the 
subject completely, it is hoped that it 
will form a basis.for discussion. Statis- | 
tics which would appear helpful to those | 
desiring to make a further study of this 
subject are included in the appendix. It 
is recommended that the report be pub- 
lished in order that it may be available 
for public examination and analysis. 

The full text of the synopsis follows: 

The valuation of all natural resources 
for depletion purposes has been required 
under every revenue act since 1916, with 
the exception of relatively few cases in 
which depletion is based on the cash ac- 
tually paid for the property. 

The difficulties}confronting the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in the valuation of 
natural resources are almost insurmount- 
able. Various causes may be assigned 
for this. 

In the first place, the methods of valu-| 











reasonably necessary to reimburse it, in 
upart, for moneys advanced in the pay- 
ment of the equipment above referred to. 
This matter is now pending before the 
_Interstate Commerce Commission in Fi- 
nance Docket 7609.” 

The bonds which the Chicago & North 
Western proposes to issue “will be part 
of an authorized issue of convertible gold 
bonds of the company limited to $100,- 
000,000 principal amount at any time 
outstanding. They will be dated Nov, 1, 
1929; will mature Nov. 1, 1949, will bear 
interest from Nov. 1, 1929, at the rate of 
4% per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually on May 1 and Novy. 1, im each 

> year, and will be issued as coupon bonds, 
payable to bearer, in the denomination 
of $1,000 with privilege of registration 
® as to principal. 
; Securities to Be Redeemable 

“The entire series, but not a part 
thereof, may be called for redemption by 
the company on 60 days’ notice on Nov. 
1, 1934, or on any semiannual. interest 
payment date thereafter to and including 
Nov. 1, 1944, at 105 per cent of their 
principal amount, and accrued interest, 
or on any semiannual interest payment 
‘date thereafter at their principal amount, 
and accrued interest plus a premium of 
one-half - per cent of such principal 
amount for each six ymonths period be- 
tween the redemption date and the date 
of maturity. 

“The bonds will be convertible at the 
option of the respective holders thereof | 
at an% time on or aféer July 1, 1930, 
and on or before July 1, 1940, into com- 

,mon stock of the company at $105 per 
share, with an adjustment of accrued 
interest and current dividends. In case 
the bonds are redeemed before July 1, 
1940, the conversion privilege will ter- 
minate on the 15th day prior to the) 
redemption date. 

“The bonds will be offered for sub- 
scription to the holders of preferred and 
common stock of the company of record | 
at the close of business on Sept. 24, 

; 1929, in a principal amount equal to 40 

: per cent of the par value of stock reg- 

} istered in their respective narhes. Sub- 

scriptions must be made on or before 
the close of business (3 p. m, eastern | 

Standard time) Nov. 25, 1929. * * * 

; “Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Company have 

agreed to underwrite for a compensation 
of 2% per cent of the principal amount 
of bonds offered, the subscription of 
stockholders for the bonds and to pur- 

. chase or find purchasers for, at par and 

accrued interest, all bonds not subscribed 
for hy stockholders. * * *” 


Rates on Strip Steel 
; To South Are Revised 


Charges Not to Exceed Those 
On Special Metal Articfes. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public recently Fourth Section Or- 
der No. 10179, applicable to strip steel 
in carloads from and to southern terri- 
f tory. The full text of the order of Di- 
j vision 2 follows: 

' Upon consideration of the matters and 
things involved in Fourth Section Appli- 
i cation No, 13683 as amended, filed by F. 

L. Speiden, agent, for and on behalf of 

carriers participating in tariffs listed in 

Exhibit “A” as amended to said appli- 

cation, for relief from the long-and-short- 

haul provision of the fourth section of 
the interstate commerce act, which ap- 
plication is hereby referred to and made 

a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That in those instances 
where departures from the long-and- 
short-haul provision of the fourth sec- 
tion of the interstate commerce act law- 
fully exist in rates on special iron and 
steel articles, in carloads, minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds, from and to points 
hereinafter described, the applicants 
herein be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized to establish and maintain rates for 
the transportation of strip steel, in car- 
loads, from, to and between the points 
described in tariffs listed in Exhibit “A,” 
as amended, to.-said application No. 
13683, the same as the rates contem- 
poraneously in effect on special iron and 
steel articles, in carloads, from, to and 
between the same points, and to main- 
tain higher rates from, to and between 
intermediate points; provided, that the 
rates on strip steel, in carloads, from, to 
and between said higher-rated inter- 
mediate points shall not exceed the rates 
on special iron and steel articles, in car- 
loads, from, to and between the same in- 
termediate points. 

™ The commission does not hereby ap- 
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| principles set forth. 


ation adopted permit of wide discretion 
in individual judgment. The result. is 


differences of opinion even with respect| come method, and (c) depletion based on | 


to the ‘same properties. Many actual | 
eases exist in which experienced engi- 
neers have differed in their reports on 
the same property by ag least 400 per 
cent. 

In the second place, the date of valua- 
tion is so far removed from the date as 
of which the examination must be made | 
that it is practically impossible to secure | 
sufficient evidence to determine a cor-| 
rect valuation. In the third place, the 
turnover of personnel and the magnitude! 
of the undertaking -have added to the} 
difficulties. 


Percentage Proposed 
As Depletion Basis 


This report first considers the oper- | 
ation and effect of the depletion provi-| 
sions of the existing law, with special 
reference to the resulting inequalities. 
A plan for percentage depletion which 
will eliminate, at least partially, the dif- 
ficulties and inequities arising under the} 
present system is next discussed. 

The subject is presented in as simple | 
language as its technical. nature will} 
permit. The data necessary to support 
various statements and conclusions are 
in the appendix, together with other 
statistics which may be useful to those 
making further researchés on this sub- 
ject. 

The primary purpose of the report is| 
to form a basis for an intelligent dis-} 
eussion of the subject of depletion. It| 
has been found impracticable to assem-| 
ble sufficient data at this time to make| 
a complete test of the soundness of the 
It is recommended 
that this preliminary report be printed | 
for public examination and analysis. so} 
that taxpayers may have ample oppor- 
tunity to analyze and apply these prin- | 
ciples to their individual cases. 


No Basis for Deduction 
Found in Constitution 


Synopsis: 1, 
itation. 
The Constitution does not require that 
the mine owner be given any allowance | 
for depletion. The Supreme Court has | 
held that this deduction is not one to| 
which he is entitled as a matter of right, | 
but is a concession made by Congress in| 
recognition of the equity in such cases. | 
2, Accounting theory. From an ac-! 
counting standpoint, .the proper basis | 
for determining depletion is the cost 
of the property. This basis is not rec- | 
ommended because of the apparent hard- | 

ships resulting from its application. 

3. Statutory provisions. . The exist- 
ing law provides for five different bases | 
for determining depletion, namely: Cost; 
Mar. 1, 1913, .value; discovery value; | 
27% per cent of gross income; and 50 
per cent of net income. 
| 4. Methods of valuation in use by} 
the Bureau. The methods of valuation | 
employed by the Buregu of Internal Rev- | 
enue are as follows: (a) Comparative 








} 





sales method, (b) prevailing royalty | 
method, and (c) analytic appraisal 
method. As eaeh of these methods is 


based upon different principles, it neces- 
sarily follows that the same results are} 
not obtained. 


Defects in System 
Are Enumerated 


5. Defects in the present system. (a) 
Administrative-—The administrative de- 
fects under the present system are (1) 
lack of uniformity in computing deple- 
tion, due to the exercise of individual 
judgment, (2) lapse of time between the 
basic date and the examination of the 
return, (3) inability to secure sufficient 
evidence to establish a correct valuation, 
and (4) excessive expense to both Gov- 
ernment and taxpayer. 

(b) Instability of revenue——Under the 
present system, the depletion deduction 
is allowed before arriving at net income. 
In lean years the present depletion al- 
lowances practically wipe out the tax of 
this industry, in spite of the fact that sub- 
stantial dividends are paid. On the other 
| hand, in prosperous years high taxes are 
collected, As a result, the revenue re- 
ceived from the industry as a whole is 
}more unstable: than in the case of the 
other industries, This appears unde- 











prove any rates that may be filed under 
this authority, all such rates being sub- 
ject to complaint, investigation and cor- 


point. 

(c) Inequitable results—There are 
many inequitable results in the present 
system. The different laws relating to 
depletiof as applied to the different in- 
dustries are not uniform. The oil and 
gas industry is allowed percentage de- 
pletion ‘based upon gross income before 
the depletion deduction is coniputed. The 
effect of this allowance is to vary the 
deduction im proportion to the gross re- 


ceipts from the sale of these products. 
Contrasted with this are the allowances 
based on a Mar. 1, 1913, or a discovery 
value, in- which cases the depletion va- 
ries with the quantity produced, Finally, 
in certain limiting cases, depletion is al- 
lowed on the basis of a percentage of the 
net income from the property. The -val- 
uation methods applied by both the Bu- 
reau Of Internal Revenue and the tax- 
payer are not uniform and produce many 
inequalities between different industries. 

Valuations by the widely used analytic 
appraisal method depend largely on the 
peculiar conditions existing as of the 
basic date.' Thesg peculiar conditions 
appear to have little to do with an equita- 
ble ‘tax on annual income... For example, 
taxpayers who make discoveries in pe- 
riods of prosperity are allowed large de- 
ductions for’ depletion, whereas those 
who are so unfortunate as to make dis- 
coveries in years of depression are re- 
quired throughout the life of the prop- 
erty to take a lower rate: 


New Methods Proposed 


For Computing Depletion 


6. Methods Proposed for Considera- 
tion.. Several methods for computing de- 
pletion are proposed for. consideration. 
They are as follows: (a) Fixed rate per 
unit method, (b) percentage of gross in- 


percentage of net income, consisting of 
plans (1) and (2). 
per unit method and the percentage of 
gross income method involve a wide de- 
Ponting tae and Bieeee pose a | prove particularly useful in demonstrat- 
inequities in the case of certain indus- 
tries. Plan No. (1) of the percentage 
of net income method is based upon a/} 
percentage of net income from the prop- 
erty and is similar to the method adopted 
by Canada. Plan No. (2) is based upon | 
a percentage of net income adjusted’ so | 


such net income to plant investment. 
This last plan when applied to concrete 
cases appears to produce more equitable 
results than the first plan. 

7. Advantages of Percentage of Net 
Income Method. The percentage of net 
income method has many, advantages. , It 
will result in (a) elimination .of~discov- 
ery depletion, (b)_ simplification of ad- 
ministration, (c) partial elimination of 
Mar. 1, 1913, valuations, (d) stability of 
revenue from this source, and (e) cor- 
rection of inequities, between different 
industries as well as “between taxpayers 
in ‘the same industry. 

The full text of the report will be 

published in the issue of Sept 25. 


[ron and Steel Tariffs 
For East Are Postponed 


In a modifying order just made public, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
postponed the. effective date of certain 
rate schedules affecting iron and steel 
articles in eastern territory. Thg full 
text of the order follows: 

No. 16356. Krupp Foundry Company 
v. Southern Railway Company et al; No. 
16176, Somerville Iron Works v. Same; 
No. 18431, Florence Pipe & Foundry 
Company v. New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company et al.: 

Upon further consideration of the rec- 
ords in the, above-entitled proceedings, 


of the effective date of the order: 

It is ordered, that the order entered 
in these proceedings on July 11, 1929, 
which was by its terms made effective 
on Oct. 20, 1929, upon not less than 30 
days’ notice, be, and it is 
fied so that it will become effective upon 
Dec. 20, 1929, upon not less than 30 
days’ notice instead of said Oct. 20, 1929. 


By the Commission, Division 3. 


Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Sept. 23 rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 


No. 19644.—Federated Metals Corporation 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. et al.; and 
Portions of Fourth Section applications 
Nos. 1772, 1778, 1774, 1780 and 9068. De- 


cided Sept. 12, 1926. 

Rates on spelter, in carloads, from Tren- 
tog, N. J., to points in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee found unduly prejudicial to 


Trenton and unduly preferential of Palmer- 
ton, Pa., but not otherwise unlawful. Un- 
due prejudice ordered removed. 


Fourth-section relief granted until date 
of order to be entered in No.™15879, 

No. 21549.—Boger & Crawford v. Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Co. et al. De- 
cided Sept. 12, 1929. 

Rate on cotton yarn, in carloads, from 


Lincolnton, N. C., to Philadelphia, Pa., 
found not unreasonable, but unduly preju- 
dicial. \Nonprejudicial rate preseribed. 

No. 21652.—American Cross Arm Co. .V. 


Southern Railway Co. Decided Sept. 414, 
¥929. 


Rate on wooden insulator pins, in car- 
loads, from Barboursville, Va., to Jack- 
sonville,g@la.. found unreasonable. Basis 
for future rate prescribed and reparation 
awarded, . f 
No. 21663.—Phillips Petroleum Co. _ v. 





rection if in conflict with any provision 
of the act. 


rate prescribed and reparation awarded, 





Both the fixed rate 
| 


hereby, modi- | 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 

Co, et al. Decided Sept. 14, 1929. 

Rates charged priog to July 4, 1928, on 
muriatic acid, in carboys, in carloads, from | 
Bartlesville, Okla., to Breckenridge and 
Borger, Tex., found unreasonable. Pres- 
ent rates found not unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

, No. 21130,--Pittston, Paper Corp. v. Lehigh 
waney Railroad Co. Decided Sept. 14, 
929, 

Rates on wood pulp, in carloads, from 
New York Harbor, N. Y., to Forest Castle, 
Pa., found unreasonable. Reasonable 


At Chicago Meeting 


Underwater Demonstration 
Of Cutting Torch. Includ- 
ed at Safety Council’s An- 
nual Exhibition 


Safety devices and contrivances per- 
fected by the Navy, relating particularly 
to submarine rescue and salvage, and 
safety in air navigation, will be exhib- 
ited at the National Safety Council’s an- 
nual conference, to be held in Chicago, 
Sept. 30 to Oct. 4, according to an an- 
nouncement Sept. 21 by the Department 
of the Navy. 

In' the submarine field, a working model 
of a.submarine being raised from the 
bottom, in the same manner as the S-51 
and S-4 were elevated after they had 
sunk, will be displayed. An underwater 
demonstration .of the Navy’s cutting 
torch, with which metal can be cut al- 
most as quickly in water as on the sur- 
face will be given, and all of the latest 
submarine safety devicés displayed. 

Diving helmets, collapsible rubber 
boats, aviation safety appliances, non- 
shatterable goggles, and other new equip- 
ment is being shipped to Chicago for the 
exhibition. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The Navy Department is to present an 
exhibit at the National Safety Council’s 
annual conference, which is to be held in. 
Chicago, IIl., Septe 30 to Oct. 4. This is 
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the first time that the Navy has sent an 
exhibit to this conference. 


The developnient of safety devices by 
the Navy has so greatly increased dur- 
ing the past few years that its exhibit 
is expected to be very interesting, both 
in importance of.developments and in the 
variety of subjects covered. 


One feature of the Navy’s display is 
to be a working model of a submarine 
which is to be raised from the bottom of 
a glass tank by means of pontoon, ex- 
actiy in the same manner as the Navy 
salvaged the’submarines S-51 and S-4. 
This model submarine is now being built 
for the use of classes at the Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C., where its diving 
| school is maintained, and is ‘expected to 


jing how the actual operation of salvage 
{must be conducted under water. ‘| 

An underwater demonstration of the 
Navy’s cutting torch, which has been de- 
veloped to the point that the metal can 
be cut almost as quickly in the water 
as on the surface, is to be given by a 


|as to allocate a reasonable amount of | diver wearing a deep-water diving outfit 


equipped with all the latest safety de- 
vices. This demonstration is to be par- 
alleled by a tank display of the uses 
of the submarine “lung,” a breathing 
device which permits men trapped in 
submarines: to escape safely, breathing 
under water with virtually the same ease 
as one inhales the air. 


This “lung,” after repeated tests at 
varying depths, recently reached a cli- 
max of usefulness when 26 men left the 
submarine S-4 submerged in an experi- 
mental.test and came safely to the sur- 
face, 

A collection of developments, which 
while less interesting to the,general pub- 
lic than these safety devices, will also 
be shown. 


These include a new half-mask respi- 
|rator developed by .W. B. Biggs, of the 
|navy yard division, Navy Department, 
which covers only the nose, mouth and 
|chin. It has been developed principally 
|for the protection of paint sprayers and 
| welders who occasionally must work in 
| such close quarters that oxygen rapidly 
| becomes exhausted and they are left ex- 
|posed to extremely toxic gases. The 
| respirator may be worn with any type of 
| protective goggles, but is made without 
|them so as to offer full vision. 
| This mask contains many unique fea- 
tures not obtainable in present respira- 
tors, and patent papers are being ob- 
tained. 
| A new type of nonshatterable goggles, 


No. Constitutional lim-| and petition of ‘the Eastern Trunk Line | which have a 50-millimeter diameter, 
| Carriers, defendants, for postponement | °ffering much greater visibility than the 


| standard varieties, which are smaller in 
| size, will also be shown. These goggles 
are used especially for protection against 
| flying chips and fragments of metal. 

| A welding helmet of soft leather with 
large goggles, developed at the Puget 
South (Washington) Navy Yard, offers 
| protection to workers against the ultra- 
violet rays of electric cutting ‘torches. 

The ordinary welding mask dees not pro- 
j tect the back of the head and neck, or 
| the sides of the worker’s face, and pain- 
|ful burns from the rays are often sus- 
| tained. 

A different type of helmet was devel- 
oped at the Washington Navy Yard 0 
protect men employed in blasting steel 
castings. Instead of sand the Navy is 
now using steel shot, blown under high 
air pressures through a hose against the 
rough object which must be smoothed. 
|It was found that in ordinary helmets 
the steel shot. rebounding from the cast- 
Ing against the helmet, drummed with 
such a terrific sound that the worker 
was soon deafened.’ The new helmet 
which is connected to an air hose; is of 
soft leather, reinforced and lined with 
sheep’s wool which deadens the sound. 

A mode! electric lamp which was kept 


moisture éntering it, is to be shown. The 
lamp handle is of flexible rubber with 
a packing around the cord which effec- 
tively shuts out water and prevents cor- 
rosion of the metal parts. The rubber 
is also effective in keeping the lamp 
from breaking as it has been thrown 
violently against walls and floors with- 
out cracking the light filaments, A 
safety feature of this lamp is that the 
excessive insulation has for the first 
time eliminated all chance of sparks, 
which have. caused fatal explosions in a 
number of cases. 

A collection of aviation safety appli- 
ances has its most interesting feature 
rubberized fabric bags which have been 
perfected to keep. airplanes from sink- 
ing in a crash at sea. These bags are 
attached to the fuselage or to the wings 
and after a forced landing in the water 
\is inflated by CO.. 

A collapsible rubber boat, a high alti- 
tude oxygen outfit, and a half-hour res- 
cue breathing outfit similar in nature 
|to the submarine lung or oxygen respi- 
rators used in mine rescue work, will also 
|be_shown.. 
| Photographs of naval submarine sal- 
vage work, of the work of the Alaska 
Aerial Party and other interesting ac- 
|tivities will complete the display. 








Four Cases Involving Street Railways 
_ Included in Docket of Supreme Court: 
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Two ‘Appeals Are From Baltimore, One From Los Angeles|| Interstate Commerce 


And One From Decatur, Ga, 


The docket of the Supreme Court of 
the United States discloses that four 
cases involving litigation by street car 
companies willbe presented to the court 
for its consideration during its coming 
term, beginning Oct. 7. 


Two'of the cases involve the plea of | 


the United Railways & Eledric Com- 
pany of Baltimone for perniission to 
raise the rate of fare in that city from 
8 cents, with two tokens for 15 cents, 
to a straight 10-cent cash fare. 


The third case presents the. appeal 
of the Railroad Commission of California 
and the City of Los Angeles to preyent 
the Los Angeles Railway Corporatior 
from raising its present 5-cent fare to 7 
cents with four tokens for 25 cents. 

The fourth case concerns the attempt 
of the Georgia Power Company to sur- 
render its franchise to operate street 
cars in the city of Decatur, Ga. 

In the Los Angeles case and one of 
the Baltimore cases the court has found 
that probable jurisdiction over the ap- 
peals has been shown and they have been 
advanced for oral argument on Oct. 21 
and 28, respectively. In the other Bal- 
timore case consideration of jurisdiction 
over the appeal has been postponed 
pending the hearing on the merits. The 
Decatur case is before the court on a 
petition for a writ of certiorari which 
has not been acted upon. 

In the Baltimore cases, which are en- 
titled United Reilways and Electric Com- 
pany of Baltimore v. West et al. No. 55, 
and West et al. @ United Railways and 
Electric Company of Baltimore, No. 64. 
the company is seeking to obtain a 
straight 10-cent eash fare in place of 
the present fare of 8 cents cash, or two 
tokens for 15 cents. 


State Commission Denied 
Increase in Fare 


The public service commission of Mary- 
land, on Feb. 10, 1928, denied the appli- 
cation of the company for the increased 
fare, but authorized a 9-cent fare, with 
three tokens for 25 cents. Such a fare, 
the conimission found, would yield the 
company a return of 6.26 per cent on the 
value of its property, fixed at an undis- 
puted amount of $75,000,000. 

In estimating the expenses of the com- 
pany, the commission calculated the an- 
nual allowance for depreciation so as ‘to 


of its property consumed or retired in 
service, although, the brief states, the 





basis of calculation actually adopted was 
to allow an amount equal to 5 per cent 
of the company’s gross revenue. 


The company, being dissatisfied with 
the commission’s order, filed. its. bill. ot 
complaint in the Circuit Court of Balti- 
more City, seeking to vacate the order 
on the ground that it was confiscatory 
jand would result in a fare which would 
not give it an adequate return on its 
valuation. 


The Baltimore court held that the rate 
of return resulting from the commis- 
| sion’s order was confiscatory and that the 
annual depreciation allowance should not 
have been based on cost, but should 
have been based on the present value of 
the company’s depreciable wroperty, the 
briefs explain. 

The commission appealed to the Court 
of Appeals of Maryland, which ruled that 
the rate allowed by th: order was not 
confiscatory, but that the annual allow- 
ance for depreciation should have been 
based on value instead of cost. The case 
was remanded to the commission for 
further proceedings on the question of 
depreciation, 

At 'this stage of the proceedings both 
the company and the commission ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States but both appeals were dis- 
missed on Nov. 19, 1928, on the ground 
that the decree of the court of appeals 
was not final. 








Commission Arranged 
For 10-cent Cash Fare 


After an investigation of the com- 
pany’s property, the commission _ in- 
creased the annual depreciation allow- 
ance by $755,116, and the fare to be 
charged to a 10-cent cash fare with four 
tokens for 35 cents, the briefs state. The 
company then filed its bill of complaint 
in the Baltimore City Court but the bill 
was dismissed and this action was af- 
— by the Court of Appeals of Mary- 
and. 

| Thereupon the company again ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, which has 
found that probable jurisdiction over the 
appeal has been shown. The commission 
also appealed with respect to the proper 
basis for calculating the annual deprecia- 
tion allowance put the court announced 
; that it would not consider the question 
| of whether it had jurisdiction over the 
| appeal until the case had been heard on 


| restore to the company the original cost! its merits. 


In the Los Angeles case, entitled the 
Railroad Commission of the State of 


bicx Ane Presentep HEREIN, | 
Pus.isHep Wirnout CoMMENT. BY THE: United Stargs Day 


jby declaring that the management of 
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Finance Docket No. 7707.—Application 
Northern Pacific Railway Company for 
authority to construct a- branch line of 
railroad in Dawson County, Mont.; and 
Finance © Dock o. 7743.—Application 
Great Northern Railway Company for 
authority to construct an extension of, 
its line in Dawson and MeCone Coun- j 
ties, Mont., hearing now assigned for 
Oct; 22, 1929, at Miles City, Mont., be- 
fore’ Examiner Davis, is cancelled. i 


No. - 22177.—International Motor Co. v. 
Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe \Railway 
Co. et al, heating now assigned for | 
Sept. 28, 1929, at Philadelphia, before | 
Examiner Koebel, is postponed to a date 
to be hereafter fixed. “ 

No. 17669 Sub. No. 1.—Strauss & Adler, 
Inc. v. NewYork Central Railroad Co. 
et al; No. 17669 Sub. No. 2.—Swift & 
Co. et al, y. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. ét at.; and No. 17669 
Sub. No.” 3.—Armour & Co, et al. v. 
Atchison,, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. et al. hearing now assigned for 
ovr 1929, at WaShington, D. C., before 
Examiner Simons, is postponed to a 
date ‘o be hereafter fixed. 



















































California and the City of Los Angeles 
v. Los Angeles Railway Corporation No. 
60, the commission is seeking to prevent 
the company from raising the present 
5-cent fare to 7 cents with four tokens 
for 25 cents. 

The commission’s denial of the com- 
pany’s application for such an increase, 
briefs filed explain, was accompanied by 
findings that the average annual rate of 
return earned by the company for the 
five-year period ending Dec. 31, 1926, 
had been approximately 7.1 per cent on 
a valuation of $42,000,000, while for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1927, it had been 
approximately 4.9 per cent. 

The commission reconciles the lower 
rate of the past year with the higher 
rates of the former years, it is stated, 


the company had made no attempt to 
take advantage of possible economies 
in operation and therefore the rates then 
used were not confiscatory. 

The company filed its bill of complaint 
in the District Court for the Southern 

















District of California praying that the 
existing 5-cent fare be declared con- 
fiscatory and that the Commission’s or- 
der bg declared void, the brief points out. 

The City of Los Angeles, permitted 
to intervene, joined the commission in 
|moving to dismiss the bill for want of 
| equity. The answers also alleged that 
the company was operating under fran- 
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Looks Good on the Job 


... and mckes good! 


under water for six months without. any | 
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F APPEARANCE is an important 

factor in your business you couldn’t 
put up a better front than the Interna- 
tional Special Delivery will put up for 
you. And more important, this Spe- 
cial Delivery will not only look good 
on your job—it will make good. 


Here’s a three-quarter-ton truck that 
has everything, It is built as the Har- 
vester Company builds trucks .. . all 
truck. There is not an inch of worked- 
over passenger car in its whole design 
or construction. 


The International Special Delivery 


INTERNATIONAL 


606 So. Michigan Avenue 






-has all the speed you need, with 4 
wheel brakes to balance. * It is easy 
to handle in heavy traffic. 
easy, drives easy. It has a long/ roomy 
~ body on a 124-inch wheelbase. 


Company-owned branches at 174 
points in the United States and Canada 
are ready to show you this unusual 
truck. Other Speed Trucks for 1, 114, 
and 2 ton loads, and Heavy Duty 
Models, 2% to 5 tons also available. 
A letter outlining your hauling require- 
ments will bring you literature on the 
type truck best suited to your needs., 


HARVESTER 


OF AMERICA 
(!neorporated) 


































































It rides 





COMPANY 


Chicago, Ilinois 
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Bell Company Given |General Inquiry Into Lobby Activities Expansion. of Loans Investigation of Credit Rating of Buyer 
On Securities Shown | 20 Avoid Loss in Foreign Markets Urged 


Authority to Acquire | 


Is Predicted by Senator Shortridge 


System in Michigan Investigation of Wide Scope Expected as Result of Testi- 
mony Affecting Mr. Shearer 


Walled Lake Home Tele- 
phone Property to Be Pur- 
chased for $25,000; Firm 
Serves 288 Subscribers 


The Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany was authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Sept. 13, to ac- 
quire: the properties of the Walled Lake 
Home Telephone Company, located in 
Walled Lake, Oakland County, Mich., Fi- 
hance Docket 7776, for a consideration of 
$25,000. The full text of the Commis- 
sion’s report, just made public, follows: 

Division 4, Commissioners Aitchison, 
Eastman, and Campbell: 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Company 
and the Walled Lake Home Telephone 
Company, hereinafter referred to as the 
Bell. Company and the Home Company, 
respectively, on Aug. 16, 1929, filed a 
joint application under section 407 of the 
transportation act, as amended, for a cer- 
tificate that the acquisition by the Bell 
Company of the properties of the Home 
Company will be of advantage to the per- 
sons to whom sertice is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. The Michigan 
Public Utilities’: Commission has entered 
an order authorizing the proposed ac- 
quisition. A hearing has been had and 
no objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been rresented to us. 

Firm Serves 288 Subscribers 


The Bell Company owns and operates 
a telephone system throughout Michi- 
gan. The Home Company owns and op- 
erates an exchange in the village of 
Walled Lake, Oakland County, Mich., 
which serves 288 subscribers’ stations. 
No exchange is maintained by the Beli 
Company at Walled Lake, but its toll 
lines connect with the exchange of. the 
Home Company. 


In accordance with an oral understand- 
ing between the applicants the Bell Com- 
pany proposes to purchase the physical 
properties of the Home Company, free 
from all liens and encumbrances, for 
$25,000. An appraisal made by one of 
the engineers of the Bell Company finds 
the reproduction cost new of the proper- 
ties to be $29,852, and less depreciation 
$22,719. None of the acquired proper- 
ties will be retired from service. In 
1928 operating revenues and operating 
expenses of the Home Company were 
$8,670.12 and $7,128.60, respectively. No 
change in rates is contemplated. 

Territory is Developing 

Walled Lake is located on the shores 
of a lake bearing the same name, and is 
approximately 12 miles northwest of De- 
troit, and the same distance southwest 
of Pontiac. The Bell Company’s Pontiac 
exchange area adjoins that of the Home 
Company on the northeast, as does its 
Farmington exchange area on the south- 
east. The territory served by the Home 
Company has had a slow growth, but 
due to, the proximity of Detroit it has 
begun to develop, with a resulting in- 
creased demand for both local and long 
distance service. The plant of the Home 
Company is not capable of meeting the 
inereased demand, especially for toll serv- 
ice, and that company is unable to 
finance the additions to plant and equip- 
ment necessary to care for the increased 
business. The Bell Company, upon ac- 
quiring the properties, will provide such 
additional plant and equipment as may 
be necessary to furnish this developing 
community first-class commercial service, 
both local and toll. 

At the hearing communications from 
a number of representative telephone 
users were introduced in. evidence, all 
favoring the proposed transaction. 

The Bell Company is, and after ac- 
quiring the properties of the Home Com- 
pany will be, subject to the interstate 
zommerce act. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the acquisition by the Bell Company of 
the properties of .the Home Company, 
upon the terms and for the considera- 
tion set.forth in the application, will be 
of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the pub- 
lic interest. A certificate to that effect 
will be issued. 


’ 





Four Suits Over Car Fares 
@ Pending in Supreme Court 
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chises granted, by the City and County 
of Los Angeles, wherein the rate of fare 
was fixed at 5 cents, and that the fran- 
chises constituted contracts binding upon 
the company so that the Federal court 
was without jurisdiction to grant the 
relief sought. 

Following the decision of the district 
court holding the commission’s . order 
void, an appeal was taken to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and 
on May 13, 1929, the court announced 
that probable jurisdiction over the ap- 
peal had been shown. 

The Decatur case, which is docketed 
under the title, of the Georgia Power 
Company v. City of Decatur, No. 363, 
involves ithe attempt of the company to 
surrender its franchise to the gity after 
it has been denied permission to raise 
its existing rate of fare, which it al- 
leges is confiscatory. 


The city granted a franchise to the 
Collins Park & Belt Railroad Company 
n 1899. This line and franchise were 
conveyed to the present company and in 
1903 the company and the city amended 
the franchise grant and entered into a 
contract, the brief points out, which 
bound the company to perpetually oper- 
ate the line and “never charge more than 
5 cents for one fare for one passenger 
thereon.” 

In September, 1925, the company noti- 
fied the city in writing of the surrender 
of its permits, franchises and contracts 
and the discontinuance of operation, ef- 
fective Sept. 30, 1925. The city brought 
this equitable action to prevent the ter- 
mination and sufrender of the franchise 
and the Superior Court of DeKalb 
County, Ga., entered a final decree and 
adjudged that the company be perpetu- 
ally compelled to operate its lines within 
the city at a 5-cent fare. This decree 
was affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
Georgia. : 

The case is before the court on a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari which the 
court has not as yet considered, 

It is the contention of the company 
that the 5-cent fare does not even pay 
its operating expenses and that it is 
confiscatory and discriminatory. Neither 
the franchise nor the contract place a 
oe obligation on it to per- 
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said the Bethlehem corporation main- 
tains shipyards at Quincy, Boston and 
Baltimore, and sales offices at Boston, 
New York and Baltimore. He is in full 
charge of all these offices, he said,.with 
power to make contracts of any kind. 

Questioned by Senator Shortridge 
(Rep.), of California, chairman of the 
subcommittee, Mr. Wakeman said he was 
aware, in 1926, of impending confer- 
ence between the Government of the 
United States and various foreign gov- 
ernments. 

“What was your purpose in sending 
Mr. Shearer abroad to represent you at 
the Geneva conference?” the chairman 
asked. ; 

“We sent him there to report the 
events which happened there,” Mr. Wake- 
man said. 

Mr. Wakeman said his third meeting 
with Mr. Shearer was on Mar. 17, 1927, 
at a conference in the New York offices 
of Henry C. Hunter, attorney for the 
Council of Shipbuilders. Frederick F. 
Palen, vice president of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, and Clinton L. Bardo, of the Amer- 
‘ican Brown-Boveri Electric Corporation, 
were also present. Mr. Shearer did not 
sit in at the conference, Mr. Wakeman 





said, but remained in an adjoining room. 

His first meeting with Mr. Shearer 
had been in the New York office of the 
Bethlehem corporation in November, 
1926, Mr. Wakeman said. 


Mr. Shearer wanted to go to Wash- 
ington “to help out with merchant ma- 
rine affairs under consideration there,” 
said Mr.: Wakeman. 

“J was much impressed with Mr. 
Shearer and with’ his general knowledge 
of the situation. I thought he had the 
ability to do what he-wanted to do—that 
is, write for the press, make speeches 
and to supplement the work the Ship- 
ping Board was doing for the merchant 
marine. He was very anxious to work 
for us.” 

His second meeting with Mr. Shearer 
was about Dec. 15, 1926, Mr. Wakeman 
said. At that time Messrs. Palen, Bardo 
and Hunter were present, in addition to 
himself. The subject discussed, he said, 
was Shearer’s employment to “supple- 
ment the work of the Shipping Board” 
in furthering an American merchant ma- 
rine. 


Agreement to Send 
Mr. Shearer to Geneva 


The agreement to send Mr. Shearer to 
Geneva was made.at the meeting of Mar. 
17, 1927, Mr. Wakeman said. He said 
no written agreement was made. The 
question had not come up, he said. 
Senator Shortridge asked if it was the 
custom of “you, a business man” to 
enter into contracts involving the pay- 
ment of money without reducing them 
to writing or making a written memo- 
randum. 

“Not in general,” Mr. Wakeman re- 
plied, “but we do employ people without 
written contracts. It just never occured 
to me it would be prudent in this case 
to make a written contract.” 

Mr. Wakeman said the first payment 
to Mr. Shearer by his company, $2,500, 
had been sent in’cash to Mr. Hunter, 
who acted as agent for the three ship- 
building companies. Subsequent pay- 
meffés had been by checks made out to 
Mr. Hunter, Mr. Wakeman said. 

The total amount paid by his com- 
pany was $10,908.33, Mr. Wakeman said, 
mad@ up of payments of $2,500 on Dec. 
24, 1926, Mar. 18, 1927, and June 30, 
1927, $3:833.33 on Dec. 17, 1927, and a 
“cleanup” payment of $75 made later 
in December. 

The $75 payment, Mr. Wakeman said, 
‘was his. company’s share of $250 paid 
Mr. Shearer for writing a pamphlet en- 
titled “The Cloak of Benedict. Arnold,’ 
advocating a big navy. The pamphlet 
never was circulated by the shipbuilding 
companies, however. 

The first payment of $2,500 had been 
drawn from a petty cash account which 
he personally supervised, Mr. Wakeman 
said, and no record had’ been made on 
the books of the company. No pdy- 
ments of any sort to Mr. Shearer had 
been entered on the books or records of 
his company, he said. 

“T didn’t make a record of the first 
payment, because I thought it was a per- 
sonal- transaction between Mr. Hunter, 
Mr. Shearer and myself,” said Mr. 
Wakeman. 

Mr. Wakeman said he had no under- 

‘standing with Mr. Shearer as to the 
length of the contract, except that he 
understood it would cover the Geneva 
conference. He did not see Mr. Shearer 
again until he had returned from the 
Geneva convention, said Mr. Wakemnian. 
Five reports came direct to his office at 
Quincy from Mr. Shearer, he said. 
_ After receiving word of the Senate in- 
vestigation (S, Res. 114, introduced by 
Senator Borah, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee), Mr. 
Wakeman said he went through his files 
and found 12 communications from Mr. 
Shearer. He said he had not read all 
of them. 

Mr. Wakeman said his ‘company had 
no nayal contracts with any foreign 
countries at the time of the Geneva con- 
ference, but had contracts for two cruis- 
ers for the United States. 

Asked by Senator Shortridge as to 
his attitude with respect to the  re- 
sults of the Geneva conference, Mr. 
Wakeman replied: 

“T hoped the powers would reach an 
agreement of some sort whereby the 
question of this country ever being at 
war would be settled once and for all.” 

“TI was not interested personally in the 
outcome except as it affected certain 
work we had or might have,” he added. 

“Your company was vitally interested 
in what went on at Gevena?” asked Mr. 
Shortridge. “Yes,” was the reply, — 

“And for that reason you were willing 
to pay Mr. Shearer $25,000?” “Yes.” 

r. Wakeman said it “certainly was 
not” Mr. Shearer’s' duty to assist in 
bringing about a disagreement at Ahe 











petually operate thereunder, the company 
will argue, the brief says: : é 
The next article, in this series 
summarizing cases on the docket of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, presenting a summary of 
bankruptcy cases now pending be- 
fore the court, will be published in 
the issue of Sept. 25. 
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Geneva conference, and emphatically de- 
nied he was directed to have anything 
to do with an attempt to break up the 
conference. 

Mr. Wakeman said he had been “im- 
pressed” in his interviews with Mr. 
Shearer and thought he would be able to 
get a different point of view than the 
press ¢orrespondents. 

“How did he put it over on you?” sud- 
denly asked Mr. Shortridge. 


No Assignment Given 
To Break Up Conference 


“I hate to make the ackncwledgement. 
but it was super-salesmanship,” replied 
Los Wakeman. “He just jazzed me off 
my feet; and, in the light of subsequent 
developments, i realize it was a damn 
fool decfSfon, as far as I’m concerned.” 

He said he hoped to get certain infor- 
mation from Mr. Shearer’s reports. He 
read some of the reports, he said, and 
\thought Mr. Shearer was nct doing the 
job. He s&id he did not discuss Mr. 
Shearer’s apparent failure with anyone, 
except casually, with Mr. Bardo and 
Mr. Palen. 

After the Geneva conference, he said, 
Mr. Shearer broached the subject of be- 
ing sent to Washington. Mr. Wakeman 
said he told him he was not the type 
of man he wanted to represent his com- 


any. 

“We talked only 10 or 15 minutes,” 
Mr. Wakeman declared. “Shearer made 
a lot of wild statements which disgusted 
mie, and I decided we did not want him.” 
Mr. Wakeman said he did not know 
whether his company had contributed to 
the $143,000 fund which, as Mr. Bardo 
previously testified, had been expended 
by the shipbuilding companies in further- 
ing the work of the merchant marine. 
He said, however, he understood his com- 
pany had paid $10,000. 

“Isn’t it a fact that the. principal and 
almost only interest- your company had 
in the Geneva conference was the pos- 
sibility of its failure and the alleged ab- 
surdities of its purposes?” inquired Sen- 
ator Robinson. 

“T think that is a fair statement,” Mr. 
Wakeman replied. 

“If it was the policy. of your com- 
pany to refrain from interfering with 
the conference, why didn’t some one call 
a halt to Shearer’s activities, particu- 
larly as you say they became obnoxi- 
ous?” Mr. Robinson asked. 

“T thought we would get something 
of value from him eventually,” replied 
Mr. Wakeman. “I suppose I should have 
done something to stop him, but I didn’t. 
I hated to think I had been so much 
of a flop.” 

Mr. Wakeman said he had not told 
Mr. Grace, president of the Bethlehem 
corporation, about Shearer’s employment 
until the “controversy arose.” He said 
he didn’t believe it of sufficient impor- 
tance. : 

Senator Allen said he was “somewhat 
at a loss” to know whether the “ease of 
employment” of Mr. Shearer indicated a 
languid or a poignant interest in the con- 
ference by the Bethlehem corporation. 

“I would say languid,” replied Mr. 
Wakeman. 


Letter From Mr. Shearer 


To Vice President Wakeman 


Mr. Allen referred to a letter written 
to Mr. Wakeman Jan. 30, 1928, by Mr. 
Shearer, in which the latter averred that 
“because of my efforts” the 69th Con- 
gress had authdrized construction of 8 
10,000-ton cruisers. The full text of the 
letter follows: 

“My dear Mr. Wakeman: Pursuant 
to our last private conversation and un- 
derstanding in your office, that future 
negotiations would be with me direct, I 
wish to call to your attention that, as 
the result of my activities. during the 
69th Congress, eight 10,000-ton cruisers 
are now under construction. Further, 
that owing to the failure of the tri-power 
naval conference at Geneva, there is now 
before the 70th Congress a 71-ship- 
building. program costing $740,000,000. 

“The understanding for which ex- 

penses were furnished me to conduct the 
campaign for naval preparedness was to 
Mar. 5, 1928, to be paid as a salary of 
$25,000 a year, receipt hereby acknowl- 
edged for year ending Mar. 4, 1928. As 
stated by you, and agreed by your group, 
I am to receiye at the rate of $25,000 
a year as a reward, a bonus, or money 
earned as the results of the naval pre- 
paredness campaign which benefits and, 
» reality, saved the shipbuilding indus- 
ry. 
“The fixing’ of the time limit on the 
naval building program to five years to 
lay down and eight years to complete 
establishes the period of our understand- 
ing to the length of the naval program 
of eight years at $25,000 a year, or an 
aggregate of $200,000 due me from the 
result of my endeavors in the interest 
of the shipbuilding industry. The amount 
of $200,000 to be divided by and between 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., New 
York City; the Newport News Ship- 
building Co., New York City; and the 
Brown-Boveri Shipbuilding Co., Cam- 
den, N. J. 

“At the request of Mr. Hunter, Mr. 
Palen, Mr. Bardo and yourself, I have 
continued my activities in your. behalf 
and in your interest to get action on a 
naval building program which is now 
assured. By request and instructions, I 
am devoting considerable extra time and 
endeavor to the merchant marine pro- 
gram as laid-down and approved by the 
members of your group. 


“Considering the extra work ne 


me. and the expense involved, I believe 


os 
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Government and Time De- 
posits Also Advance While 
Demand Deposits and Bor- 
rowings Decline 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
tion statement of reporting member 
banks in 101 leading cities for the week 
ending Sept. 18, made public Sept. 23, 
shows increases for the week of $170,- 
000,000 in loans and investments, $227,- 
000,000 in Government deposits and 
$6,000,000 in time deposits, and de- 
creases of $104,000,000 in net demand 
deposits and $29,000,000 in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on securities increased $56,- 
000,000 in the New York district, $16,- 
000,000 in the Boston district, $14,000,000 
in the Cleveland district, and $104.- 
000,000 at all reporting banks. “All 
other” loans declined $9,000,000 in the 
New York district, and increased $8,000,- 
000 in the Minneapolis district, $7,000,- 
000 in the Philadelphia district, and 
$5,000,000 at all reporting banks. 


Holdings of United States Government 
securities increased $25,000,000, and of 
other securities $35,000,000, of which 
$34,000,000 was reported by banks in 
the New York district. 

Net demand deposits declined -$38, 
000,000: in 


$104,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
Time deposits increased $20,000,000 in 
the New York district, and declined 
$10,000,000 in the Chicago district, and 


$9,000,000 in the San Francisco district.! Belgium (belga) ........ 
The principal changes in borrowings | Bulgaria (lev) .......... 


from Federal reserve 
week comprise declines of $20,000,000 at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
$10,000,000 at Dallas, $9,000,000 at Bos 


increase of $19,000,000 at Chicago. 
The tabulated statement of the 
principal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 
Federal reserve district, as of the 
close of business Sept. 18, will be 

found at the bottom of this page. 








a part of my bonus should be paid me 
Mar. 5, 1928. Also, I feel the time has 
arrived for me to come out in the open, 
as suggested by Mr. Palen and Mr. 
Wilder, in the interests of all who are 
seriously interested in the shipbuilding 
industry and adequate sea power.” 


Mr. Allen referred to the statements of 
Mr. Shearer in that lettcr as being 
“shocking,” and asked why, Mr. Hunter’s 
letter terminating the contract with Mr. 
Shearer, and a letter written by Mr. 
‘Wakeman having the same. effect, had 
not attempted to refute the “shocking” 
allegations made by Mr. Shearer. 

“IT suppose we were so glad to get rid 
of him that we didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to phraseology,” replied Mr. Wake- 
man. . “Shearer’s whole letter was ab- 
surd.” 

Mr. Wakeman said he didn’t know Mr. 
Shearer was a “big navy advocate.” He 
had been led to believe, Mr. Wakeman 
said, that Mr. Shearer “knew a great 
many people.”.. He said it was “absurd” 
to think any one man could influence 
a conference such as that in Geneva. 


chine ~|the conversion of foreign currency for the 
i the Chicago district, $20,-| purpose of the assessment and collection of 
000,000 in the Cleveland district, $19,- duties upon merchandise imported into the 
000,000 in the New York district, and| United. States, we have. ascertained and 
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By Member Banks Department of Commerce Outlines Methods Whereby Ex- 


porters May Obtain Accurate Information 


Failure to look into the credit respon- 

sibility of foreign buyers before ship- 
ping goods to them is causing American 
exporters considerable collection difficul- 
ties, and in many cases loss of money, 
according to a review of export ship- 
ment financing prepared by F. R. Eld- 
ridge, of the New York district office of 
the Department of Commerce 
public. 





porting which, unfortunately, are in- 
escapable. No bank, he finds, is pre- 
pared to assume his risks. There is no 
way in which a possible loss through 
failure of a foreign consignee to take up 
a draft can be entirely avoided. This 
is not a very hopeful outlook, credit 
information on many foreign firms being 


, just made very difficult to obtain. It is little won- 


der, therefore, that most exporters— 


In his review, Mr. Eldridge urges| especially novices—finally demand cash 
American shippers to exchange eredit| With order or letter of credit for part 


information with foreign buyers. 


He| or all of the shipment before they allow 


also tells how foreign buyers can be in-| the goods to leave their warehouses. 


vestigated most conveniently. 
His review follows in full text: 


It is as a rule only after an export 
sale has been consummated or the ex- 
port order has been booked that the ex- 
ported or manufacturer unversed in ex- 
port procedure begins to think of how 
he is going to get his money. He is then 
faced by certain facts in regard to ex- 
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Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 23.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 


hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 





Austria (schilling) .............. 14.0754 

13.8919 

-7232 

banks for the | C2echoslovakia (krone) ....,..... 2.9603/ 
Denmark (krone) ................ 26.6194 

England (pound) ..............-. 484.7781 

»|Finland (markka) ................ 2.5156 





23.8088 
Greece (drachma) ......... 1.2916 
Hungary (pengo) ........ 17.4418 
aly: CSR on ke cise os 5.3314 
Netherlands (guilder) . 40.1046 
Norway (krone) ....... 26.6205 | 
Poland (zloty) ......... 11.2050 
Portugal (escudo) .... 4.4875 
Rumania (leu) ....... * -5938 
Spain (peseta) .......... 14.7646 
Sweden (krona) .......... 26.7769 
Switzerland (franc) = 19.2742: 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .............. 1.7563 
Hong Kong (dollar) ............. 47.5321 
China (Shanghai tael) 55.3339 
China (Mexican dollar) ......... 39.4583 
China (Yuan dollar) 39.5416 
India (rupee) .......... 36,0296 
BAER CUMS sw 105 3.05 «scab eesetes 47.8303 
Singapore (dollar) .............. 56,0000 
Canada (dollar) .................. 98.9775 
CIRO ss rshb ae ceaooaesak 


Mexico (peso) ........ 
Argentina (peso, gold 
Brazil ( milreis) 
CRUGIEIORENL )... iw ceo cemace’ 
Uragaaer XC peee). \.+<5's coe eeee ss ver 
Colomlsiar (peso). 5:50 :< cece ets 
Bar silver .... aes 


Missouri Pacific Asked 


95.3446 
11.8595 





To Buy Arkansas Road | must act 


The Fort Smith & Western Railway 
Company, in an intervener’s brief filed 
in connection with the application of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
for authority to acquire control by lease 
of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 


“That’s no more absurd than the em-| Railway Company and other carriers, Fi- 


ployment of Shearer,” interjected Sen- 
ator Allen. “I’ll agree to that,” replied 
Mr. Wakeman. 


nance Docket 7470, expresses the view 
that the application should be granted 
on condition that the Missouri Pacific 


Mr. Wakeman denied that payments to | 4/80 acquire the Fort Smith & Western 
Mr. Shearer had been made clandestinely, | Properties. 


and said there had been no “deep laid 
conspiracy to hide things.” 


Mr. Allen inquired if it were not true | pany’s 


books as withdrawals against the com- 
“merchant marine fund,” Mr. 


99.9175 | 4 
48.3825 -_ 


In many respects this is regrettable— 
and all the more so because with a little 
care and provision much delay and grief 
in financing can be avoided. It is an in- 
disputable fact that there is a peculiar 
psychological complex common to many 
manufacturers and exporters which pre- 
vents them, during preliminary negotia- 
tions with foreign firms, from bringing 
up the all vital questions of credit and 
financial responsibility. This is errone- 
ously conceived as something of a beau 
geste. Such discussions in preliminary 
correspondence are held by Americans 
to be taboo, but the foreigner usually 
expects such investigation and is pre- 
pared for it during negotiations. 

Failing to receive any intimation in 
the way of an inquiry from his Amer- 


ican correspondent as to his financial |, 


standing, he may assume that, with our 


thoroughgoing efficiency, the American | 
firm has devised ways and means of| 


checking up on him without his knowing 
it. The important point is, however, 
that he is prepared to furnish references 


and give names of American firms with| 


whom he has done business if he were 
simply asked to do so. Such informa- 
tion leading to the obtaining of ledger 
experience from other American firms 
would, of course, constitute the best 


3.9137 | basis for a credit rating. Not long ago| 


the New York office of this bureau was 
instrumental in bringing to the atten- 
tion of a manufacturer an opportunity 
for the sale of equipment for a large 
theater abroad. After the usual pre- 
liminary negotiations by mail and cable 
the order was booked. It was only at 
this stage that the manufacturer began 
to conjecture about payment. Although 
the equipment was ordered for imme- 
diate delivery, he is still, two months 
after the preliminary negotiations were 
begun, haggling with the foreign cus- 
tomer over terms of payment. ; 


Credit Information 
Is Easily Obtained 


Having failed to obtain such informa- 
the exporter is indeed at a loss. 
order may specify D/A _ terms ,or 
their equivalent, which is tantamount to 


12.0736 | extending credit on open account for 
97.6107 | 30, 60, or 90 days with the goods in 
96.3900 | the possession of the foreign consignee. 
50.5006 | Faced with the possibility of losing the 


order and not knowing whether his cus- 
tomer’s standing warrants the accommo- 
dation requested, the American exporter 

uickly, as there are usually 
definite delivery dates to be observed. 
The files of the Department of Com- 
merce may contain a sales information 
report on his customer, and if so may 
list the other American manufacturers 
he represents who could give him in- 
formation of value. Some of the larger 
acceptance banks may have more or less 
complete credit information on the’ for- 
eign firms, but such information is avail- 
able only to their own customers, The 
facilities of the usual domestic credit 
agencies have been extended to many 
foreign markets and supply complete in- 
formation where they function. With 
all of these sources consulted and per- 
haps exhausted without result, there re- 


that Mr. Shearer claimed he could frus-| Ferguson said. Mr. Shearer’s name does; main the credit associations, whose for- 


trate or 
Geneva. ; 

“Absolutely not,” replied Mr. Wake- 
man. 
would not have hired him if he had.” 


Homer L. Ferguson, president of the|rectors knew anything of the arrange-|tomer for a consideration. 


prevent an agreement at] not appear, he said. 


His company paid approximately $18,- 
000 to Mr. Shearer, Mr. Ferguson said, 


eva. No member of the board of di- 


eign files, constituting an exchange of 
ledger experience, are constantly grow- 
ing, and the use of bankruptcy insur- 


“That was not discussed and. Ij}for publicity work and the trip to Gen- | ance, if the shipment warrants, which 


can be taken out on the foreign cus- 
These last 


Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock | ment with Mr. Shearer until it became | two services are available to members 


Co., the next witness, declared he had 
never discussed with anyone the desir- 
ability of being represented at the Ge- 
neva conference. He had told the late 
H. E. Huntington, then chairman of the 
board of his company, that he might go 
to Geneva, he said. 
“I did not go, however,” he said. “It 
was not necessary.” 
Mr. Shearer sought an interview with 
him in the latter part of 1926, Mr. Fer- 
guson said, and later he met Mr. Shearer 
in Mr. Palen’s New York office after Mr. 
Palen had sent him two letters. Mr. 
Ferguson introduced into the. record 
copies of the letters. Both were writ- 
ten in the latter part of 1926. 
According to the first letter, dated 
Nov. 24, 1926, Mr. Shearer had pro- 
posed: to Mr. Palen that his company 
subscribe $2,600 to a New York journal 
for a series of advertisements which 
would be placed on a page to be de- 
voted to.giving publicity to Mr. Shearer’s 
talks. Mr. Ferguson. said he did not 
approve the scheme. 
Mr. Ferguson declared that he had no 
knowledge of Mr. Shearer’s employment 
until recently, and was not aware of his 
presence in Geneva. He knew some: ne- 
gotiations had been carried on with Mr. 
Shearer, but knew nothing of the agree- 


public, so far as he knew, said Mr. Fer- 
guson. ‘ 

“In what way do you conceive it might 
have been advantageous for you to at-| 
tend the Geneva conference?” Senator 
Allen asked. 


“To find out what was going on; be- 
cause it would be a great help to the 
shipbuilding interests,” Mr. Ferguson re- 
plied. 

“Do you think it was a good thing to 
send Mr. Shearer to the Geneva con- 
ference?”? Mr, Allen inquired. “I 
not,” said Mr. Ferguson. 

The hearing was recessed at 2:55 p 
m., Sept. 23, to enable members of the 
subcommittee to attend memorial serv- 
ices in the Senate for the late Senator 
Tyson (Dem.), of Tennessee. Mr. Fer- 
guson had not completed his testimony 
and will be the first witness, Sept. 24. 

It was stated orally after the recess 
by Senator Shortridge that telegrams 
had been sent to Henry C. Hunter, of 
New York, counsel for the American 
Council of Shipbuilders, and Laurence 
R. Wilder, of New York, formerly chair- 
man‘of the shipbuilding division of the 
American Brown-Boveri Shipbuilding 
Corporation, requesting them to e 
present at the session Sept. 24. 
Earlier in the hearings Mr. Bardo tes- 


ment until Mr. Shearer returned from | tified that Mr. Wilder had received a 


Geneva, 

He declared he did not know of the 
payments to Mr. Shearer on behalf of 
his company. 

“Didn’t your books show you had paid 
out money,” Senator Shortridge asked. 

Mr. Ferguson said Mr. Palen had au- 
thority to make expenditures without 
referring them to him, 





| 


| M 


portion of the $143,000 fund of the 
shipbuilding companies used *o promote 
merchant marine legislation in Wash- 
ington. 

Senator Shortridge said the subcom- 
mittee was not authorized to investigate 
the $143,000 fund, unless it appears that 
it is logically related to the activities of 
r. Shearer at the Naval conference at 








The payments were shown on their Geneva. 








Resources anid Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting.Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on September 18, 1929, 

















(In millions of dollars.) 





Total. Boston. N. ¥Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atla. 

Loans and investments—total 22,740 1,530 8,799 1,250 2,197 679 648 
LOM SrSOtRs Vs ac u0 et 0 0000 17,252 1,185 6,767 940 1,567 519 521 
On securities ......ee0+.+- 7,682 506 3,325 486 743 200 154 
yt OS ee ree 9,569 679 3,442 454 824 319 368 
Investments—total -......... 5,489 345 2,082 310 630 160 126 
| U. S. Govt. securities .... 2,719 176 1,052 98 306 ~ 7 59 
Other securities .......... 2,770 169 979 212 324 85 67 
Reserve with F. R, Bank .... 1,721 105 816 78 129 41 39 
Ceah Th WOME foci: skies: 236 17 65 15 29 12 10 
Net demand deposits ..... . 18,179 916 5,798 704 1,035 344 318 
Time deposits .............. 6,805 470 P 1,765 266 948 244 234 
Government deposits ........ 227 13 70 23 26 8 16 
; Due from banks ............ 1,156 55 162 63 97 47 78 
| Tie $6 betes o.) bis cv dee cos eee 118 ~ 944 161 205 94 102 
Borrowings from F, R. Bank 673 37 172 51 62 30 45 





Chi. St. L. Minn. K. Cty. Dallas. S. F. 
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*| ropcan exporters. 


of such organizations. 


Accurate Credit Data 
Essential to Business 


Credit and finance being inextricably 
interwoven in any export transaction, it 
can readily be seen that the credit set-up 
must be determined on a fairly accurate 
basis before any terms of financing can 
be intelligently considered. The foreign 
customer, if he has not done business 
with:United States exporters, will prob- 


©} ably demand accommodation equivalent 


to that which he has obtained from Eu- 
Such terms are some- 
times more lenient than an American 
manufacturer is willing to extend. Al- 
ternate terms offered by American man- 
ufacturers may be unacceptable to the 
foreign customer. Many an export order 
has been canceled as a result, and much 
business has been lost to American man- 
ufacturers merely because of the inade- 
quate use of facilities for obtaining 
credit information at his disposal. 
One method of obviating much of the 
difficulty has 
Full information covering the financial 
responsibility. of the prospective custo- 
mer should be obtained simultaneously 
with the negotiation of the business. 
Another suggestion is that of still 
greater cooperation in the exchange of 
ledger experience, through appropriate 
associations established for this purpose. 
Shippers sometimes testify at export 
conventions that their foreigr® credit 
losses are lower ‘than their domestic 
losses, and for them there appears to be 
no problem presented in financing export 
shipments with little expense and abso- 
lute safety. Although this may be true 
of certain lines of goods—particularly 
those entailing shipments by parcel post 
and those of relatively little value—ex- 
porters of high-priced specialties such as 
specially built machinery find that they 
are confronted by an entirely different 
set of circumstances. As a rule such 
roducts are not easily resalable, even 


though title be retained until the draft |. 
~—— | is paid, because of their special character. 
1,373 | The exporter is, as a result, almost in- 


evitably faced with a Yoss, unless the 
po standing of the consignee is of the 

st. 
It is difficult to generalize on the whole 
subject of financing export shipments. 
The character of the product, the extent 
of the market to which it is shipped, and 
the reliability of the consignee are all 
vital factors in determining the type of 
financing employed. In evaluating these 
factors each manufacturer is, perhaps, 
his own best counselor. 

[The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
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U.S. Treasury 
Statement 














September 20 
Made Public September 23 
y Receipts 
Customs receipts ......  $2,686,409.53 
Internal-revenue receipts: : a 
Income tax .....-.-,  60,731,199.87 
Miscellaneous internai 
revenue ....---...+  1,384,167.18 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 1,488,222.09 
Totalordinary receipts  66,239,998.67 
Public debt receipts. ... 186,000.00 
Balance previous day... 365,962,852.23 
Total ............... 482,888,850.90 
Expenditures ; 
General expenditures .. $5,891,975.73 | 
Interest on public debt. 7143,354.72 
Refunds of receipts .... 283,535.18 
Panama Canal ....... 18,761.85 
Cperations in special ac- ; 
COUNTS 50.6 S oe ane 184,223.85 
Adjusted service certifi- 
a 5 oleae 238,157.83 
Civil-setvice retirement 
BOOM ho vi aha eee AY 26,597.89 
Investment of trust ° 
SOURGE ste aee. owe R 144,689.44 
Tota! ordinary : 
expenditures ......  13,454,980.83 
Public debt expenditures : 
chacgcable against or- 
dinary receipts ......  21,550,000.00 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures ....... . $,961,230.50 
Balance today ......... 398,422;639.57 
Total ...............  482,388,850.90 


_The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. . 


Changes in Status 
Scat of iia 


National Banks 


Changes. in the = status of national 
banks during the week: ended Sept.» 21 
were. announced Sept. 23 by the mp- 
— of the Currency as follows: 


Applications to organize received with 
titles requested: ‘ 

The Briarcliff Manor 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.° 
Correspondent: James L. 
clif€ Manor, N. ¥. 


The Barnett National Bank of Avon 
Park, Fla. Capital, $50,000. Correspon- 
dent: William R. McQuaid, care of Bar- 
nett National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Applications to organize approved : 

The Air Corps National Bank of Con- 
verse, Tex. Capital, $25,000. Correspen- 
dent: J. E. Brinkmeyer, care Sam Houston 
State Bank & Trust Company, San Anto- 
nio, Tex, 

Southside National Bank of Elmira, N. 








National Bank, 
Capital $75,000. 
Selfridge, Briar- 


.& Capital, $100,000. Correspondefit: 
Lewis Henry, 507 Realty Bldg, Elmira, 
be 


The Citizens National Bank of Bloss- 
burg, Pa. Capital, $125,000. Correspond- 
ent:.J. R. Stratton, Blossburg, Pa. 

Charters issued: 

The Stanwood National Bank, Stanwood, 
Wash, Capital, $50,000. President: C.*W. 
Brokaw. Cashier: O. E. Thompson. - Con- 
version of Bank of Stanwood, Wash. 

The First National Bank of Pacific 
Grove, Calif. Capital, $100,000. President: 
T. A. Work. Cashier: A, W. Furlong. 

Changes of titles: 

The Third Nati6mal Bank of Scranton, 
Pa., to “Third National Bank and ‘Trust 
Company of Scranton.” is 

The West Side National. Bank of Den- 
ver, Colo, to “The National City Bank of 
Denver.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of -Gruridy 
Center, Iowa, Capital, $50,000. Effective 
Aug. °7, 1929. Zuiquidating committee: 
W. C. Sargent, Charles T. Rogers and’ W. 
R. Finlayson, Grundy Center, Iowa. Suc- 
ceeded by: First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Grundy Center, lowa. 

The Painesville National Bank, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, Capital, $150,000. Effective . 
Sept. 10, 1929. Liquidating committee: J. 
P, Murphy, R. F. Pyle, and R. R, Gregory, 
care of the liquidating bank. Succeeded 
by ‘The Painesville National Bank and 
Trust Company, Painesville, Ohio, No. 
13318. 

Consolidations: 

The Hackley National Bank of Muske- 
gon, Mich. Capital, $400,000; the Union 
National Bank of Muskegon, Mich. Capi- 
tal, $400,000. Consolidated under the ‘act 
of Novy, 7, 1918, umder the charter of The 
Hackley National Bank of Muskegon, No. 
4398, and under the corporate title of *“The 
Hackley Union National Bank of Mo uske- 
gon,”” with cupital stock of $600,000. 

The Iowa National Bank of Des Moines, 
Iowa. Capital, $1,200,000; the Des Moines 
National Bank, Des Moines, Idbwa. Capi- 
tal $1,000,000; Des Moines Savings Bank & 
Trust Company, Des Moines, lowa. Capi- 
tal, $400,000. Consolidated under the act 
of Nov. 7, 1918, as amended Feb, 25, 1927, 
under the charter of The Iowa Natiofial 
Bank of Des Moines, No, 2307, and wnder 
the corporate title of “Iowa-Des Moines 
National Bank & "Trust Company,”” with 
capital stock of $2,000,000. 





Commerce has issued a bulletin entitled 
“Sources of Foreign Credit Information,” 
Trade Information Bulletin 292. This 
bulletin is obtainable from the Gevern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington, ‘or 
at the district offices of the Bureau, for 











Buy Bonds at 


Present Prices 


for 6% Return and 
Possibility of Profit 


Monms of high money rates 
have forced bond prices to levels 
where it is now possible to select 
a well diversified list, on which 
the yield averages over 6%. 

Our current lists of bond and - 
short term note investment sug- 
gestions include 92 issues on 
which the average return is 
over 6%, 


Send for copies 
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Trade Comnission 
.. Sustained in Action 
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To Tests to Show Gen- 
uineness 





-TT\HE Federal Trade Commission has 
ah been granted a decree by the Circuit 
*"Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
. for the enforcement of an order of the 
="Gommission requiring an individual to 
<dease and desist from advertising and 
‘marketing his product as radium. 


->fore the Commission fully justified its 

sfinding-that the product or substance in 
é<question Was not radium, and warranted 

“its order forbidding its marketing as 
radium. 

“® The evidence consisted of the results 

“of tests used to determine the genuine- 

*“ness of specimens of radium, and other 
~testimony showing that the substance 
known to science as radium is expensive 
to produce, requires a large ore refining 

esplant for its production, amd _invaribly 

veresponds to the tests used, while the re- 

“gpondent’s product is negative under the 
tests, is produced in a laboratory in his 
“home, and offered for sale at a price 
‘much less than is paid for radium. 

“~The registration of a trade mark for 
‘the product was held by the Court to be 
no protection against the proceedings in- 
volving alleged unfair competition. 

_. Because a portion of the order of the 
Commission -was indefinite amd suscepti- 
ible of comstruction broader than the 
facts warrant, the Court substituted a 
.more detailed and definite order. 


cal 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Vv. 
Asort E, Kay. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Seventh Circuit. 


No, 4104. 

Application for enforcement of an order 
_. of the Federal Trade Commission. 
.Before ALSCHULER and PAGE, Circuit 

Judges, and Lust, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 18, 1929 

LusE, District Judge—The Federal 
Trade Commission, the petitioner, seeks 
a decree of this court for enforcement 
vof the modified order of the petitioner 
s'dated June 21, 1928, against Abbott E. 
‘Kay, under the provisions of section 5 
“'Of the act of Congress approved Sept. 

26,1914 (38 Stats. 717). 


Company Marketed 


Product as Radium 
., On Dec. 14, 1922, the petitioner issued 
“a complaint charging respondent Kay 
“gnd one R. T. Nelson with the use of 

unfair methods of competition in inter- 

state commerce, the gist of which was 
that Kay and Nelson were producing and 
~ marketing in interstate commerce, a 
product oz substance as radium. which 
_jn fact was not radium. After answers 
--were filed testimony was heard before 
an examiner of the Commission, and the 
-Commission made its findings of fact 
and its comelusion, and pursuant thereto 
issued, and caused to be served, an or- 
der- requiring the respondents to cease 
and desist from such methods of com- 
‘petition. On June 21, 1928, he Commis- 
-sion, after motice and hearing, modified 
, its findings of fact and issued its modi- 
fied order as follows: 

“Modified order to cease and desist. 
It is now. ordered that respondents, Ab- 
“bott E. Kay and R. T. Nelson, as indi- 
viduals amd as copartners, doing busi- 
ness under the name of Aaban Radium 
€ompany, their servants, agents, and 
employes, cease and desist from further, 
in any manner, whatsoever, 

“1, Selling or offering for sale or ad- 

evertisimg as and for radium or as con- 
taining radium, or possessing radio- 
active properties, the product hereto- 
“fore sold and advertised as and for 
xadium by respondents. 
» “2. Applying, employing, or using de- 
scriptively the word ‘radium’ or any 
compound thereof implying radio- 
activity im connection with the sale, of-4 
fering-for sale, or advertising of the 
product heretofore sold amd advertised 
as and for radium by respondents. 

' “3./Making or causing to be made in 

advertising matter or otherwise repre- 
,fentations, statements, or assertions 

that the product heretofore sold and ad- 
vertised by respondents is radium, or 
that said product contains radium. 
-. “4. Making or causing to be made any 
false statement, claim, or representation 
of similar import or effect in connection 
; with the sale of any other product or 
substance, 

‘It is further ordered that the re- 
spondents shall, within sixty (60) days 
' after the service upon them of a copy of 
this order, file with the Commission a 
report in writing setting forth in detail 
the manner and form in which they have 
complied with the order to cease and 
desist hereinbefore set forth.” 

Such modified order was _ served, and 
‘Nelson made and filed a report indicat- 
{ ,ing ‘that he had complied with the or- 
i ‘der to cease and desist, but the respon- 
i dent Kay filed a report stating that he 


is 


wre 





| *‘had no intention of abandoning his 
z vbusiness. Whereupon the Commission 
' applied to this court for . its decree 


‘against him. 

Respondent Kay appeared in propria 
ipersona and without coumsel. No legal 
‘questions, as such, have been directly 
‘raised except that the fimdings and or; 
der of the Commission were unwar- 
ranted under the evidence, but the en- 
‘tire record has been carefully examined 
‘with a view to determining the legality 
and correctness of the Commission’s 
‘findings and order. 


' Specirmens of Product 


‘Tested by Government 

' Section 65 of the Trade Commission 
act makes the Commission’s findings 
4 ‘conclusive as to the facts, if supported 
; ‘by evidence. The Government Bureau 
7 ‘of Standards was furnished with several 
samples of the product which the re- 
‘spondemt Kay had sent to various per- 
isons in various States, under the “escrow 
‘plan,” or for other purposes, and sub- 
jected such speecinens to the scientific 
jtests to which that Bureau was accus- 
ttomed to subject specimens of radium 
for determining their genuineness. None 
‘of such samples of the Kay product re- 
sponded to. the radium tests so applied. 
One other test was applied to a sample 
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Patents. 
“Order Prohibiting Misrepresertation 





The court: held that the ewidence be-| 


| act, which declares, “‘unfair methods of 


greece 
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as Radium Held to Be Valid 


Wer i 
of Dr. Kay’s product, outside the Bureau Deception Is Found 
of Standards, and the testimony indi- ; 
In Method of Selling 


cates that the sample failed to respond 
Registration of Tradé Mark De- 


to ‘such test. Such failure in all in- 
stances, the testimony amply shows, in- 

clared to Be No Defense 
For Activities 





dicated that none of the samples of the 
Kay product had any appreciable radio- 
activity. It is true that radioactivity 
found by the photographic and electro- 
scopic tests, which ‘were used in all 
cases, may be found upon tests Of! cote a different substance rather than 
mesothorium as well as radium. Never-| 2 qifference in source and methods of 
theless absence of radioactivity sufficient | extraction of radium. Opinion evidence 
to affect a sensitive photographic film, | that the Kay product is not radium was 
or an electroscope, is scientifically con-| ai<9 adduced. It is apparent from the 
sidered as proof that the specimen tented) foregoings, without further discussion 
| is neither radium nor mesothorium. | of detail, that the findings of the Com- 
It appears from the evidence that in| ;ission were amply sustained by evi- 
the radium industry the regular method ; gence. 
of purchase by physicians from the) 4 considerable period of time elapsed 
manufacturers of genuine radium is for! hetween the time when the Commission 
the latter. to send the product which it} gieq its original findings and‘ order to 
proposes to sell to the Government Bu-| cease and desist, and the filing of its modi- 
vreau of Standards for tests. The Bureau| 664 fndings and order. After the orig- 
customarily subjects the product so sub-| ing) findings and order were filed a stay 
mitted to the electroscopie and photo- | was applied for which was denied on 
graphic tests, and compares, the results | Mar. 29, 1924. The record does not dis- 
of such tests with similar tests made _ close any report by the respondent Kay 
a standard unit of radium kept by the) ¢4 the first order to cease and desist, and 
Bureau for the purpose of comparison,| +6 matter seems to have remained 
and certifies the product proposed to be| dormant until June 21, 1928, when the 
sold as having the radioactivity shown modified findings and order were made, 
by the tests, and the amount of such| +, which response was made by the re- 
radioactivity is admeasured by compari-| —,ondents as above indicated. The tran- 
son with the Bureau’s radium standard. script of the record was not filed in the 
The Bureau does not ordinarily deter-| curt until Oct. 9, 1928. While we with- 
mine whether the product submitted to| }ojq approval of so long delay, the ques- 
it is actually radium, or some other sub- tion is apparently covered by the’ pro- 
stance, such as mesothorium, having) Visions of section 5 of the Trade Com- 
radioactivity. The explanation for this! jicsion act, which provides: 


is that the process of determining i 
whether the product is actually radium, Company Directed 
To Change Labels 


or mesothorium, or some other radio- 
“Until a transcript of the record in 


active substance, is an intricate — = 
uiring damaging or destruction of the Q c 

. > such hearing shall have been filed in a 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the United 


plaques or tubes in which the product 

is usually contained, and some interfer- 
States, as hereinafter provided, the Com- 
mission may at any time, * * * modify 


ence with the product itself. The result 
is that the Bureau of Standards has 1 \ ; 
contented itself with certifying to the| or set aside, in whole or in part, any 
radioactivity of the commercial product | report or any order made or issued by 
it under this section.” 
If more prompt action was desired by 


in terms of radium equivalent, as de- 
termined by its comparison with the ¢ 
radioactivity of the known standard unit | the respondent, the same section of the 
of the Bureau. In commercial practice | act permits the respondent to petition 
radium thus submitted to the Bureau is} for review and requires the Commission 
so certified and transmitted to the pur-| to certify and file in court the required 
chasér’s bank, and delivered to the pur- | transcript. , 
chaser upon payment- of the purchase Paragraph number four of the modi- 
price to the bank after examination! fied order of the Commission is some- 
of the product with its certificate. Re-| what indefinite and uncertain, and, we 
spondent Kay makes much of the omis-| believe, susceptible of a construction 
sion by the Bureau of Standards to de-| broader than the facts warrant. It is 
termine that the specimens commercially | ordered that the said paragraph four be 
submitted to it are actually radium, but | eliminated from the order of the Com- 
it is apparent that this is no answer| miSsion and that in lieu thereof there be 
to the charge made _ by the Federal | inserted the following: 
Trade Commission that the product of Selling, offering for sale, or advertis- 
the respondent Kay has no radioactivity | ing, as and for radium, or as containing 
whatsoever, is not radium, and hence | radium or possessing radioactive prop- 
is untruthfully and falsely marketed by | erties, or applying, employing, or using 
the respondent Kay as radium. descriptively the word “radium” or any 
Fal Ad 4 compound thereof implying radioactivity, 
atse vertisements in connection with the sale, offering for 
Basis of Complaint sale, or advertising of any such product, 
The evidence before the Commission | 


or making or causing to be made in any 
amply established the fact that the re-| 2dvertising matter or otherwise any 
spondent Kay had advertised in various | TePresentations, statements, or asser- 
magazines, some of them in general cir- tions that the product advertised or sold 
culation, that his product was radium. 


is radium or contains radium or radio- 
The cases, Federal. Trade Commission v. |2¢tive properties, unless such product is 
Winsted Hosiery Co., 258 U. S. 483; 


in fact radium and possesses the radio- 
Royal Baking Powder Co. v. Federal 


active properties of radium as ascer- 
Trade Commission, 281 Fed. 744; In- tained by photographic and electroscopic 
diana Quartered Oak Co. v. Federal 


tests applied by generally recognized 
Trade Commission, 26 Fed. (2d) 340, | authorities such as the Untied States 
and cases cited, hold that false labelling,| Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
and advertisments which are false in| 
fact, constitute an unfair method of | 
competition, placed within the cog- 
nizance of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion by section 5 of the Trade Commis- 
sion act. 

It is suggested by respondent Kay’s 
report to the Commission that respon- 
dent has registered a trade mark for his 
product, consisting of the words, “Kay- 
Radium.” Laying aside all question as 
to whether or not such trade mark may 
not be invalid because it purports to de- 
scribe the article by the word “radium,” 
and as a descriptive term not permitted | 
to be appropriated under the provisions 
of the trade mark act, it is clear that 
registration of a trade mark in the 
Patent Office is no protection against 
proceedings under section 5 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission act, where such 
trade mark is in fact used falsely and as 
a part of an unfair method of compe- 
tition. Assuming that respondent , has 
registered his trade mark as above in- 
dicated, the test of his methods of com- 
petition is not whether a trade mark 
may have been registered, but whether 
his methods fall within the condemna- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission 








With the order of the Federal Trade 
Commission thus modified the prayer of 
the petition is -granted. 





| Latin American Trade 


Shifts to West Coast 


[Continued frem Page 4.] 

—New York, $69,588,000; New Orleans, 
$33,499,000; and San Francisco, $56,661,.. | 
000. In 1928, 10 customs districts en-| 
tered this -category—New York, $142,- 
154,000; New Orleans, $67,197,000; San 
Francisco, $26,116,000; Massachusetts, 
$10,745,000; Los Angeles, $4,275,000; 
Maryland, $3,999,000;, Florida, $2,862,- 
000; Philadelphia, $2,439,000; Galveston, 
$1,648,000; and Washington, $1,407,000. 
This change is in large part explained 
by the growing tendency to establish 
coffee-roasting plants at many consum- 
ing centers throughout the country, thus 
assuring the retailer more freshly 
roasted coffee and more satisfactory de- 
liveries. 

Aside from the actual shipping move- 
ments that have been discussed, and the 
immediate reasons for current trends, 
there are certain fundamental reasons 
behind the broad currents of world trade. 





competition in commerce are declared 
unlawful.” Brougham et al. v. Blanton | Why does the bulk of our Latin Ameri- 
Mfg. Co., 249 U. S. 495. | can trade move in and out through New 

The evidence does not disclose how York? Why do some districts, such as 
extensive a business respondent has| Los Angeles in the export column anf 
done, but it is apparent that he hag| Massachusetts and New Orleans in the 
been, and is engaged in, advertising and| import column, show such substantial 
distributing his product in interstate | gains, while others show decided losses? 
commerce. Radium is used largely for| Broadly speaking, there are two ma- 
the treatment of disease, and especially | jor economic factors governing the trend 
cancer, and it can hardly be gainsaid|of trade> Production and distribution; 
that any misrepresentation with respect | the latter involving transportation, ware- 
to the identity of respondent’s product | housing, etc. If a given commodity can 
is a matter of public interest with which | be produced more economically in one 
the Commission is, by séction 5 of the| part of the country than in another, 
Trade Commission act, empowered to | there is a strong tendency to draw indus- 
deal. tries in that field of production toward 

Respondént Kay relies largely upon| that area. The major factors in produc- 
the testimony of a number of patients | tion are proximity to raw materials, to 
who had various ailments, and who tes- | power, and to a suitable supply of labor; 
tified to beneficial results from the use| in industries requiring a comparatively 
of respondent’s product contained in| large acreage, the price of land may also 
plaques and tubes, and applied, pre-| be a deciding factor. On the other hand, 
sumably, as radium is. Witnesses for| there may be equally powerful distribu- 
the Commission accounted for such re-| tion factors that tend to draw the indus- 
sults’ and testimony as due to mental| try toward some other point more easily 
suggestion. Whether that be correct or | accessible to a large nucleus of popula- 
not, the proneness of lay patients to err| tion that may be expected to form. the 
in accrediting responsibility for benefits | purchasing community for that product. 
to health is well understood. In the case of a product manufactured 

The substance known to science as|for export, proximity to seaboard is ob- 
radium, so the evidence indicates, is ex- | viously the equivalent of proximity to the 
pensive to produce, often requiring re-|consumer. Again, generalizing, an in- 
duction of a ton of ore to produce a|dustry in which the distribution of the 
milligram of radium, sells in the mar-| finished product is costly or difficult will 
ket at around $110 per milligram, re-|tend to locate nearest the consuming 
quires a large ore refining plant for its| centers, while an industry requiring 
production, and invariably responds} bulky raw materials and large quanti- 
positively ‘to the photographic film and | ties of power, whether water, coal or oil, 
electroscopic tests, while the Kay prod-| will tend to locate conveniently with re- 
uct is negative under the two tests last | spect to sources of supply. No commu- 
mentioned, is produced in a laboratory | nity can hope to attract industry unless 
in his home, and offered for sale at $10] it possesses distinct advantages over its 
per milligram. Granting that discovery | neighbors, either for production or for 
of a new source and comparatively in- | distribution. Examples of shifting in- 
expensve method of extraction might] dustry are seen in the development of 
account for some of these differences,|the motion-picture production in Cali- 
the fact that the Kay product fails un-| fornia, attracted by the climate and 
der the scientific tests, together with the | scenery, both of which are raw mate- 
other differences noted, strongly indi-| rials; in the rise of the automobile in- 
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Federal Trade Commission—Cease and Desist Orders—Findings of Fact— 
Evidence—Tests to Determine Genuineness of Specimens of : 

Evidence that respondent’s product or substance, advertised as radium, 
did not respond to tests used to determine the genuineness of specimens of 
radium conducted by the Bureau of Standards, and that the substance 
known to science as radium is expensive to produce, requires a large ore 
refining plant for its production, and invariably responds to the tests used, 
while the product of respondent is negative under such tests, is produced 
in a laboratory at his home, and is offered for sale at a price much less than 
is paid for radium, held to be ample to sustain the finding of the Federal 
Trade Commission that respondent’s product is not radium, and to warrant 
its order requiring respondent to cease and desist from marketing his prod- 
uct as and for radium.—Federal Trade Commission v. Kay. 


IV U. S. Daily 1766, Sept. 24, 1929. 


Federal Trade Commission—Authority and Functions—Prevention of Un- 
fair Methods -of Competition—Misrepresentation of Product as and for 


Radium— 


Any misrepresentation of a product or substance as and for radium is a 
matter of public interest with which the Federal Trade Commission is, by 
section 5 of the Trade Commission act (U. S. C. Tit. 15, Sec. 45), em- 
powered to deal.—Federal Trade Commission v. Kay. 


Daily 1766, Sept. 24, 1929. 


Federal Trade Commission—Cease and ‘Desist Proceedings—Charges of Un- 
fair Methods of Competition—Defenses—Registration of Trade Mark— 
Registration of a trade mark:in the Patent Office is no protection against 
proceedings under section*5 of the Federal Trade Commission act#(U. S. C. 
Tit. 15, Sec. 45), where such trade mark is in fact used falsely and as a part 
of an unfair method of competition, the test of methods of competition not 
being whether the trade mark may have been registered, but whether the 


methods fall within the condemnation 


sion v. Kay. (C. C. A. 7)—IV U. S. Daily 1766, Sept. 24, 1929. 
Federal Trade Commission—Cease and Desist Orders—Modification to Make 


More Definite— 
Portion of cease and desist order of 


rant; portion of order eliminated and 


Patents—Construction of Claims— 


Daily 1766, Sept. 24, 1929. 


Patent Office— 
The natural meaning of the words 
claim is that the three elements were 


1766, Sept. 24, 1929. 


Patents—Caster Not Infringed— 

Patent 1625213 to Ladd for Caster Centering and Retaining Device, claims 
3, 4 and 5 not infringed—Harris v. Ladd. (C. C. A. 8)—IV U. S. Daily 
1766, Sept. 24, 1929. 





dustry in Detroit; of the boot and shoe| 
industry in St. Louis. 

The census of manufactures shows 
that the three major divisions of the 
South—the south central, east south cen- 
tral, and west south central—and the 
Pacific coast and east north central 
areas have all increased their shares of 
the total manufacturing production in} 
the United States. These changes may 
be explained by the tremendous growth 
of the manufacturing: industries in the 
Southern States; by the westward march | 
of population in the United States, and 
the development of the Pacific coast 
region; and by the growth of the auto- 
motive and allied industries in Mich- 
igan and Ohio. 

This movement of the manufacturing 
industries of the United States, gradual 
though it is, is undoubtedly the major 
reason for the decline in the share of 
our totai exports to Latin America 
passing through the North Atlantic 
customs districts and for the gain in| 
the share of this trade moving through, 
Pacific coast, South Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Mexican border ports. Manufacturing 
rather than other production, such as 
agriculture and mining, is stressed, in 
view of the fact that the bulk of our 
Latin American exports consists of fin-; 
ished manufactures. Statistics showing 
these exports are not available for Latin | 
America as a whole, in view of the fact 
that in the analysis of trade by major 
commodity groups our exports to all of 
North America, including Canada, have} 
been bulked together; shipments to 
South America, however, may be taken 
as representative of the entire Latin 
American group. 

Finished manufactures have increased 
from 68.7 per cent of the total exports 
to that area in the five-year period just} 





the marketing of a substance or product as and for radium, which requires 
respondent to cease and desist from “making or causing to be made any 
false statement, claim, or representation of similar import or effect in con- 
nection with the sale of any other product or substance,” held to be indefi- , 
nite, uncertain and susceptible of a construction broader than the facts war- 


tion inserted in lieu thereof.—Federal Trade Commission v. Kay. 
7—IV U. S. Daily 1766, Sept. 24, 1929. 


Patents 


All words in the claim of a patent must be given effect if possible, and 
cannot be disregarded; if plaintiff has seen fit to.make use of a limiting 
phrase, he must be bound by it.—Harris v. Ladd. 


Patents—Words and Phrases—Construction of Claims by Proceedings in 


unitary structure—one that was not intended to be taken apart—especially 
when the words were inserted by amendment to distinguish from prior 
device which did not have a permanent combination—Harris v. Ladd. 

Cc. A. 8—IV U. S. Daily 1766, Sept. 24, : 


Patents—Infringement—Divided and Integral-Parts— 

Claim for “permanent combination” of elements is not infringed by device 
in which one element is readily detached from another when prior art shows 
such elements detachable.—Harris v. Ladd. 





prior to .the war to 72.3 per cent in 
1927. On the other hand, exports of 
crude materials although increasing in 
absolute amount have shown a relative 
drop from 2.2 per cent to 1.4 per cent, 
while the share of foodstuffs has fallen 
from 10.9 per cent to 8.1 per eent, and 
of semimanufactures from 18.1 per cent 
to 17.6 per cent. 

If exports tend to utilize those ports 
that are most accessible to the sources 
of production, imports, 
hand, tend to enter the country through 
those ports that have the most conveni- 
ent access to large centers of consump- 
tion. The change in our foodstuffs im- 
ports—and they agcount for between 50 
“nd 60 per cent of the total from Latin 
America—is explained by the steady 
westward march of population in the 
United States, and the trend in distribu- 
tion of imports of raw materials, which 
constitutes 25 to 30 per cent of the total 
imports from Latin America, can be 
traced to the growth of industries west 
of the Alleghanies and to the increased 
use of Chilean nitrates as a fertilizer 
for the cotton fields of the South, 

One factor that is of particular im- 
portance in the import trade is the ques- 
tion of price. In exports there is such 
a variety of products, and their distribu- 
tion by ports is so diversified, that price 
fluctuations, unless of a very broad char- 
acter and, in general, over a long period 
of time, are of only minor significance, 
but in the import trade price fluctuations, 
even from year to year, may be the 
deciding factor, particularly with such 
commodities as coffee and sugar, For 
instance, had sugar prices been the same 
in 1928 as in 1920, our total imports 
from Latin America would have been 
some $650,000,000 greater than they 
were, and this increase, distributed chiefly 
ainong three or four ports, would have 
decidedly altered the relative trade by 
customs, districts, 


on the other! 
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(C.-C. A. 7)—IV U. S. 


of the act.—Federal Trade Commis- 


Federal Trade Commission relating to 


a more certain and detailed prohibi- 
(C. C. A. 


(C. C. A. 8)—IV U. S. 


“permanent combination” used in a 
put together to stay and to form a 
(C. 
1929. 


(Cc. C. A. 8)—IV U. S. Daily 





Regulations Are Revised 
On Computation of Capital 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
poration was itself entitled to special as- 
sessment for 1918. Therefore, he says, 
the Commissioner’s determination of pe- 
titioner’s profits tax for 1918 was wrong 
and this Board should inquire into it and 
select new comparatives and make a new 
computation of the profits tax for that 
year. Conceding that the National 
Casket Compal.y was used by the Com- 
missioner as a comparative, although 
this does not appear, the Commissioner 
at the time of his determination did not 
consider that it was a corporation which 
itsélf had abnormalities of income or 
capital. So far as he could determine, 
it was a proper comparative under the 
statute and this is all the law requires 
of him in making a determination under 
section 328. When the Board hears and 
determines a special assessment case, if 
abnormalitiés are found, it considers 
such corporations as comparatives as 
the parties may bring forth, and finally 
makes a determination, with particular 
corporations being used-as comparatives 
in computing the profits tax. We do not 
inquire into the affairs and conditions 
surrounding each corporation offered as 
a comparative, to determine whether 
it might have abnormalities and there- 
fore is not a proper comparative. ‘It 
might very well be that after the Board 
has made a determination and entered 
its decision in respect of a taxpayer 
upon the basis of special assessment one 
of the corporations which had been used 
as a comparative would bring its case 
for the same taxable year before the 
Board, claiming special assessment, and 
succeed. Would the fact that such cor- 
poration had previously been used as a 
comparative authorize the taxpayer in 
whose case it was used to have the Board 
in a proceeding by such taxpayer for a 
subsequent taxable year, reopen and 
reconsider the determination previously 
made and go anew into the selection of 
the comparatives for such previous 
year? We think not. A special assess- 
ment case which has been considered, de- 
termined and closed by the Commis- 
sioner will not be reopened and recon- 
sidered by the Board on an invested cap- 
ital claim of the taxpayer in a subse- 
quent year upon the ground that the pe- 
titioner thinks such prior determination 
ofthe Commissioner might have been 
erroneous. 

In Cornelius Cotton Mills, 4 B. T. A. 
255, the Board said: 

* * * “In determining the correct 
amount of the deficiency we may con- 
sider such facts with relation to taxes 
for other taxable years as may be neces- 
sary correctly to redetermine the amount 
of the deficiency involved; for example, 
in determining the invested capital for 
the year for which the deficiency against 
a corporation has been determined, we 
may determine what was the tax lia- 
bility during a preceding year.” 

But this case did not involve special 
assessment, determined for a prior year 
and is not to be interpreted as meaning 
that, where the change sought in _in- 
vested capital is due solely to the fact 
that the tax has been overpaid or un- 
derpaid for such prior year or .years, 
the Board will take jurisdiction and give 
effect to such overpayment or under- 
payment in determining invested cap- 
ital for the year before us, regardless 
of whether the statute of limitations 
has expired. If the Board is to review 
the tax determination of a prior year 
solely because of the effect which the 
tax liability for such year may have on 


| the invested capital of the year before 
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Infringement Denied Where Elements 
In Two Devices Are Found to Differ 





Apparatus With One Part Detachable Held Not to Be 
Equivalent of ‘Permanent Combination’ 





HE elements in the device alleged to 

‘infringe not being the same nor the 
equivalents of the elements in the plain- 
tiff’s combination, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit has held 
that the Ladd patent for a caster center- 
ing and retaining device is not infringed 
as alleged. 

The plaintiff had claimed in the Patent 
Office, the opinion explains, a permanent 
combination of elements. Such a combi- 
nation, it was held, is not infringed by 
a device in which one element is readily 
detached from another, particularly when 
the prior art shows such elements de- 
tachable. 

The words “permanent combination” 
used in a claim were held to mean that 
the elements were put together to stay 
and to form a unitary structure, one that 
was not intended to be taken apart. 





THOMAS Harris 
v. 


JAMES B. Lapp, 


| Circuit Court of ere Eighth Circuit. 
8436. 


No. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of Iowa. 

LYNN A. WILLIAMS (THOMAS H. SHERI- 
DAN with him on the brief) for ap- 
pellant; RALPH Orwic for appellee. 

Before BootH, Circuit Judge, and SAN- 
BORN, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 9, 1929 
BootH, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court.— 


This is a patent suit in the usual form | 
by James B. Ladd against Thomas Har- ; 


ris, involving patent No. 1625213, issued 
to Robert S. Kirkpatrick (assignor to 
J. B. Ladd), Apr. 19, 1927, application 
filed Oct. 6, 1922, covering a “caster cen- 
tering and retaining device.” The de- 
fenses were anticipation, lack of patent- 
able novelty, and noninfringement. The 
court below found the patent valid, and 
that claims 3, 4 and 5 thereof were in- 
fringed by defendant’s accused device. 

The patent is for a caster including a 
permanent combination of elements. 
Claim 3, which may be taken as typical, 
reads as follows: 

“A caster for tubular legs, including 
the permanent combination of a leg sup- 
porting plate having a-central aperture, 
a pintle extending through and slidably 
supported in said aperture and limited in 
one direction of said sliding movement 
by engagement with the plate, and 
spring frame means permanently con- 
nected to the plate and comprising a 
substantially inverted U-shaped spring 
having its ends anchored to said plate 
adjacent the engagement thereof with the 
tubular leg and diametrically positioned 
with respect to each other and the pintle 
for forming a relatively clear chamber 
of substantially the area of the tubular 
leg into which said pintle extends, the 
midportion of said spring frame being 
formed to provide a top bearing for the 
end of said pintle and limiting sliding 
movement of said pintle with respect to 
said plate in the opposite direction and 
for smultaneously laterally confirfing said 
pintle in said clear chamber.” 

The elements of the permanent combi- 
nation are (a) a leg supporting plate 
with an aperture; (b) a pintle extending 
through the aperture, slidably supported 
in it, and limited in one direction of said 
sliding movement by engagement with 
the plate (by means of lugs); (c)_a 
spring frame means permanently con- 
nected to the plate, comprising in- 
verted U-shaped spring; having its ends 
anchored to said plate in a specified po- 
sition; forming a relatively clear cham- 
ber of substantially the area of the tu- 
bular leg; the mid-portion of the spring 
frame formed to provide a top bearing 
for thé end of the pintle, limiting the 
movement of the pintle. 

The patent being for a combination, 
and no claim being made for a patent 
on any one of the elements, it is con- 
clusively presumed either that they were 
old in the art or not patentable. Rich- 
ards v. Chase Elevator Co., 159 U. S. 
477, 486; City of St. Louis v. Prender- 
gast, 29 F. (2d) 188 (C. C. A. 8). 

It is contended by appellant that plain- 
tiff’s patent for a combination is invalid, 
since in the crowded prior art relative 
to casters several devices are found with 
the same three elements; namely, the 
supporting plate, the pintle, the spring 


it, it must be shown that the statute of 
limitations has not run. If petitioner 
is correct in insisting that under. sec- 
tion 272 (g). the Board is required to 
allow its claim, every corporation ap- 
pearing before the Board that might 
have been granted special assessment in 





a prior year or years could require the, 


Board up until 1921 to reopen and recons 
sider the Commissioner’s determination 
of this question for all prior years to 
and including 1917 in order to compute 
invested capital for the taxable year in- 
volved. We are of the opinion that this 
goes beyond the intent of section 272 (g). 

About a month after the hearing on 
petitioner’s motion herein, counsel for 
petitioner filed a motion that -it be per- 
mitted to file a fourth amended petition 
amending paragraph (a) of page 3 of 
its third amended petition by adding 
thereto the following: 

Petitioner filed its 1918 income and 
profits tax return about June 15, 1919. 
Before June 15, 1924, it filed a waiver 
of the right to have its 1918 income and 
profits taxes determined and assessed 
within five years from the date of filing 
its return. In the year 1923 it filed with 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
a claim for assessment of its 1918 profits 
tax under section 328 and for the refund 
of so much thereof as it was legally 
entitled to by reason of said assess- 
ment. In December, 1924, the Confmis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue allewed said 
claim for the refund of $2,866.31 and to 
date has not rejected the same or any 
further or additional sum. 

We think the petitioner has been af- 
forded a sufficient number of opportu- 
nities to amend its petition and that 
this proposed amendment coming as it 
does after the hearing, is too late. Even 
if the amendment be allowed it would 
not appear that the waiver which counsel 
for petitioner says was filed has not 
expired. 

The motion of petitioner to vacate the 
order of Aug. 22, 1928, and to grant its 
application for a subpoena is therefore 
denied. The proceeding wil be restored 
to the calendar for ‘hearing in due 
course upon the .errors assigned as to 
the Commissioner’s determination for 
1919, 

Reviewed by the Board. 
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frame means connected to the plate. The 
English patent to Phillips and Bagley 
(No. 11965 application May 26, 1904) is 
one example. It had all three of the 
elements mentioned, and. the, spring 
frame had a socket at the top for the 
upper end of the pintle. : 

The Phillips patent and the plaintiff’s 
patent differ, however, in several re- 
spects; and especidlly in this, that the 
combination of plaintiff’s patent was 
a permanent combination. The com- 
bination of Phillips’ patent was not 
a permanent combination. The pintle in _ 
the Phillips patent was detachable, being; 
held by a spring only. It is possible that 
this difference was sufficient to differen- 
tiate plaintiff’s patent; and of course the 
issuance of the patent raises a presump- 
tion of its validity. It should be noted, 
however, that the Phillips patent was not 
cited by the Patent Office during. the 
pendency of the application for plaintiff’s 
patent. 


Differences in Patent 


Outlined in Opinion 

Conceding, therefore, but without de- 
ciding, that plaintiff’s patent was valid, 
and taking up the question of infringe- 
ment, it is found that the defendant’s de- 
vice has the three elements—the sup- 
porting plate, the pintle, and the spring 
frame means connected to the plate; but 
the combination of the three elements is 
not.a permanent combination. The pintle 
is readily detachable; it being held in 
place by means of a split ring, forming 
a spring= 

The question then arises: What was 
meant by the use of the words “perma- 
nent combinktion” in plaintiff’s patent, 
and was this an essential feature of the 
patent ? ” 

It is well established that all words in 
the claim of a patent must be given effect 
if possible, and cannot be disregarded, 
If plaintiff has seen fit to make use of 
a limiting phrase, he must be bound by 
it. In Automatic Appliance Co. v. Mc- 
Niece “Motor Co., 20 F. (2d) 578, this 
court said: 

“* * * when an inventor in a crowded 
art has used limitative language in set- 
ting forth his ,claim, .such language 
should not be rejected as surplusage, but 
should be considered as narrowing the 
patent,” citing numerous cases. 

See, also Knick v. Bowes, etc. Corp., 25 
F. (2d) 442 (C. C. C. 8). 

The natural meaning of the words 
“permanent combination” is that the 
three elements were put together to stay 
and to form a unitary structure—one 
that was not intended to be taken apart. 
This result was accomplished by means 
of the lugs on the pintle. That this 
meaning of the words “permanent com- 
bination” was the one in the mind of the 
patent examiner is shown by the discus- ~ 
sion in connection with the application 
(No. 639758) for the Noelting patent 
(No. 1622734, Mar. 29, 1927), and also 
in the interference matter between plain- 
tiff’s application and the Noelting appli- 
cation. And it is to be noted that the 
words “permanent combination” were 
not in plaintiff’s original claims, but 
were inserted after ithe claims had been 
once rejected by the patent examiner on 
reference to the Schenck patent (No. 
895504, Aug. 11, 1908), which did not 
have a permanent combination. 

















































































































































































































Permanent Combination 


Necessary for Patent 

Furthermore, it appears from the evi- 
dence that casters which had nondetach- 
able pintles were well known in the 
prior art, and also casters whose pintles 
were easily and quickly detachable. The 
Greene patent (No. 1150359, Aug. 17, 
1915) disclosed an example of the former 
kind; the Phillips patent, above men- 
waned, disclosed an example of the latter 
ind. 

In view of this history of plaintiff’s 
patent, and of this state of the prior 
art, our conclusion is that’ the words 
“permanent combination”. in the patent 


erately and with the intention that they 
should have the meaning above given. 
Defendant’s combination as shown in 
the accused device is not a permanent 
combination. The pintle is readily de- 


this type of caster is superior or inferior 
to plaintiff’s is immaterial. It is cer- 
tain that the two types differ in a very 
essential particular; and not only in a 
particular specially mentioned in the 
claims of plaintiff's per, but in a par- 
ticular that is vital to the validity of 
the claims. There are also minor dif- 
ferences between defendant’s device and 
the device disclosed by plaintiff’s patent; 
for example, defendant’s device can 
hardly be’ said to have a clear chamber 
around the pintie of the character speci- 
fied in plaintiff’s patent. 

It thus appears that the elements in 
defendant’s combination are not the same 
nor the equivalents of the elements in 
plaintiff’s combination; and it is well 
established that where one of the ele- 
ments of a patented combination is want- 
ing in the accused device there is no 
infringement. 

Our cenclusion is that even conceding 
the validity of plaintiff’s patent, the ac- 
cused device of defendant does not in- 
fringe. The decree below in so far as 
it adjudges that the defendant’s device 
is an infringement of plaintiff’s patent, . 
should be modified, so as to adjudge that 
defendant’s accused device does not ih- 
fringe. As so modified the decree ig 
affirmed. 

Write for Free 


ATENTS ‘as.oze 


‘ ‘HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT’ i 

and Record of Invention Blank. 

Send model or sketch and description of 

your invention for our Inspection and Ad- 

vice Free, Reasonable Terms, Prompt 
Service. Highest References. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 

Patent Attorneys. 
6007 Victor Bldg.. Washington, D. C. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


PROPOSALS IN DUPLICATE WILL BE RE- 
ceived and opened at the Office of the Archie 





tect of the Capitol at 2:00 o’clock p. m. on Sep- 
tember 30, 1929, for the purchase of all of the 
old material contained in the Congress Hall 


Hotel, in Square 689, bounded by B and @ 
Streets, New Jersey Av anse and South Capitol 
Street. The Hotel will Be razed by the Gov- 
ernment. Bidders will be required to furnish 
a certified check for the full amount of their 
bid, and the successful bidder to furnish a bond 
in the sum of One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
conditioned on prompt removal of the material 
as soon as it is taken from building, For any 
turther information, inquiry should be made at 
the Office of the. Architect of the Capitol, Pro- 
posals should be addressed to the Architect of 
the Capitol and marked plainly “Proposals for 
old material, Congress Hall Hotel,” The right 
is reserved .to reject any or all bids and to 
waive any technicality or informality in any bid, 
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Settlements Reached 


In Sixteen Cases of 


Labor Controversy 





Fourteen New Disputes Sub-| 


mitted for Adjustment by 
Conciliation Service in 


Week Ending Sept. 21 


Fourteen new labor disputes were 
brought before the Department of Labor 
for settlement in the week ended Sept. 
21, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, di- 
rector of the conciliation service. 

At the close of the week there was a 
total of 57 strikes awaiting settlement, 
in addition to 15 controversies which had 
not reached the strike stage. A total 
of 16 cases were adjusted, 10 of them 
new ones, during the week. 

Fourteen Disputes Submitted 

Following is a list of the 14 new labor 
disputes showing the name of the com- 
pany or industry affected, the wature of 
the dispute, the craftsmen concerned, 
the status and cause of the dispute, the 
number of workers involved, and, if ad- 
justed, the terms. of settlement: 


J. N. Stearson Silk.Mill, Elmira, N. Y. 


—Strike of 520 employes; pending; ob- | 


jection to new system. 

Coal Bluff Mining Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind.—Controversy with bitumi- 
nous coal miners; pending; rates paid 
for removing slate. 

Charles Baker & Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Strike of 400 clothing work- 
ers; pending; demand for union recog- 
nition. 


Scott Transportation Company, Erie, | 
Pa.—Strike of 200 employes; pending. | 
Phila- | 


Samuel Patrowich Company, 
delphia, Pa.—Strike of 125 clothing 
workers; adjusted; demand for union 
recognition; terms of settlement, com- 
pany signed union agreement. 

_Salem, Oreg.—Strike of 17 electri- 
cians; adjusted; wages and hours; terms 
of settlement, five-day week granted.’ 

Strikes on Two Hospitals 

Colvin Construction Company, Long 
Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind.—Strike of 
150 building trades workers; adjusted; 
jurisdiction on work; terms of settle- 
ment, action deferred pending conference. 

Colvin Construction Company, Riley 
Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind.—Strike of 
150. building trades workers; adjusted; 
jurisdiction on. work; terms of. settle- 
ment, action deferred pending confer- 
ence. : 

Shelbyville, Ind.—Strike of 60 terrazzo 
workers; adjusted; new scale; terms of 
settlement, new scale paid. 

Warner-Stanley & Fox Theaters, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Strike of 256 musi- 
cians; adjusted; number to be employed; 
terms of settlement, number reduced 
from 256 to 200. 

Glen Alden Coal Company, Nanticoke, 
Pa.—Strike of 1,820 miners; adjusted; 
wage rates for different veins; terms of 
settlement, returned without change. 

Kravitz & Levin, Philadelphia, Pa— 
Strike.of 125 clothing workers; adjusted; 
demand for union recognition; terms of 
settlement, company signed union agree- 
ment. 

Nicholas Vitullo & Sons, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Strike of 250 clothing workers; ad- 
justed; demand for union recognition; 
terms of settlement, company signed 
union agreement, 

Goldberg & Ziggman Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Strike of 60 clothing work- 
ers; adjusted; demand for union recog- 
nition; terms of settlement, company 
signed union agreement. 

Old Disputes Adjusted 

Following is a list of the old cases ad- 
justed, with the name of the company or 
industry affected, the craftsmen con- 
cerned, the cause of the dispute, the 
terms of settlement, and the number of 
workers involved: 

United States Metals Refining Com- 
pany, Carteret, N. J.—Strike of 2,500 
employes; objection to bonus system; 
terms, not reported. 

Thorgensen & Erickson;) Huntington, 
Ind.—Strike of 290 carpenters; nonunion 
carpenters employed; terms, nonunion 
carpenters allowed. 

Middishade Company, Inc., Philade!- 
phia, Pa.—Strike of 542 clothing work- 
ers; demand for union recognition; 
terms, company signed union agreement, 

Strand and Genessee Theaters, Buffalo, 
N. Y.—Strike of 15 operators, wages and 
working conditions; terms, granted union 
wages and conditions. 

Ralth Sollitt & Sons, South Bend, Ind.— 
Strike of 127 building trades workers; 
demand for union recognition; terms, re- 
turned without union recognition. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Controversy with 
2,500 musicians; wages and agreement; 
terms, agreement renewed and 25 per 
cent increase granted. 


British Imports of Iron 
And Steel Show Increase 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
of the’increasing continental competition, 
while the demand for finished steel is 
considered weak but with indications 
pointing to an improvement to export 
uying. The sheet and tin plate trades 
are steady with prices unchanged. 

The production of pig_iron set a new 
year’s record for the sefSnd consecutive 
month when in August production totaled 
683,000 tons as against 671,900 tons in 


@iuly. The output of steel continued to 


decline, however, and is reported at only 
753,300 tons for the month a fairly low 
figure in comparison with that for July, 
803800 tons, and with that for June 830,- 
900 tons. Three additional blast furnaces 
were blown in during the month bring- 
ing the total lighted on Aug. 30, up to 
170. The number of open hearths lighted 
rose to 293 by the end of the month. 


Navy Orders 


Lt. (jg) Paul B. Tuzo Jr., det. Nav. 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about Aug. 31; 
V. B. Sad. 2B (U. 8S, 5S. Saratoga), 
Sqds., B, Fit. 

Lt. (jg) Peter A. Wyckoff, det. Nav, 





Air 
to 
Air 


Air 
Air 


Sads., B. Fit. 
Ens. William S. Harris, det. Nay. Air 
Sta. Pensacola, Fla.; to duty involving 


flying Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Lt. George E. Mott (M. C.), det. U, 8. 8. 
Cleveland; to Nav. Hosp., Portsmouth, 
N,.H. 

Lt. Alva A. Shadday (M, C.), det. U. S. 
S. Niagara; to Nav. Hosp., Great Lakes, 
Til. 

Lt. (jig) James L. Frisby (D. C.), det. 
Naval Academy about Sept. 19; to resigna- 
tion accepted effective Sept. 19. 

Lt, Charles B. Forrest (8. C.), to duty 


qr: Hosp., Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
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By John R. Mohler, 


Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture 


N MUCH the same manner that the 
advance of an army depends on an 
efficient commissary, the progress of 

civilization is governed in large de- 
gree by the abundance and kind of 
food. It is noteworthy also that from 
early times animal life, both wild and 
domestic, has been an _ important 
source of man’s food supply. 


The work of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, which is‘a part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, deals with 
the improvement, health, and general 
development of the livestock industry 
of this country. About seven-eighths 
of the livestock raised in the United 
States are\used principally as sources 
of food for 4man. The remaining 
eighth are horses and mules, most of 
which are used for draft purposes 
on farms; but through the tillage, 
harvesting, and marketing of crops 
these animals likewise contribute to 
our food resources. 

* ok 


It is interesting to observe that 
famine has rarely, if ever, descended 
P on any large area of the earth where 
domestic animals constituted a large 
part of the prevailing agriculture. 


The explanation is obvious. Do- 
mestic food animals represent an im- 





portant balance wheel in human 
nutrition ; they consume enormous 
quantities of grass, forage, cereal 


grains, and other vegetable foods in 
~excess of man’s requirements, convert- 
ing this coarse feed into meat, dairy 
products, eggs, and the like. Thus, 
in time of major disturbances, such 
as war, drought, flood, or other cause 
that interferes with normal crop pro- 
duction, livestock become a shock ab- 
sorber in the situation. 
a * * 
THE United States is well fortified 
‘ with respect to its food animals, 
the number of which is more than 
160,000,000, which is about one-third 
greater than our human population. 
In this respect the United States 
ranks high among the nations of the 
world, 


The production of livestock, like 
other lines of industry, involves many 
intricate problems“ and numerous 
hazards. Moreover, from the time the 
breeding stock is mated until the re- 
sulting offspring are raised, fattened, 
and slaughtered, many months and 
sometimes years elapse, the period be- 
ing greater for cattle than for swine, 
sheep, and poultry. Thus the stock- 
man must have keen foresight in ad- 
dition to other attainments. 

Be a * 
5 A recent survey of world conditions 
in livestock production shows that the 
governments of most of the important 
stock-raising countries are aiding live- 
stock producers along several lines, 
but chiefly by supplying dependable 
information and performing various 
inspection” duties. Among the more 
tangible services which the Bureau of 
Animal Industry renders the livestock 


industry of the United States are the 
following: 


_ Animal breeding.—Through research 
In genetics and various lines of ex- 
perimentation, the Bureau has de- 
veloped definite information, on live- 
stock breeding, useful to practical 
stock raisers. The facts deal with 
such topics as herd improvement, in- 
breeding, crossbreeding, and the cor- 
rection of erroneous beliefs handed 
down from the past. 

* * 





* 


FrEEDING.—Since feed is a large 

item of expense in stock raising, 
the Bureau is constantly conducting 
feeding experiments to determine the 
best combinations of feed, to test the 
value of new feeds, and to ascertain 


the most satisfactory methods of 
feeding. 
Care and management.—The care 


and general management of livestock 
are likewise under constant investiga- 
tion. These subjects deal with plan- 
ning of buildings, equipment, sanita- 
tion, ventilation, dehorning, branding, 
exercise, and sundry other topics. 

cs * * 


Tuberculosis eradication.—In coop- 
eration with all the States, the Bureau 
is conducting an extensive campaign 
of tuberculin testing to eradicate tuber- 
culosis from domestic livestock. Within 
the last decade the estimated preva- 
lence of bovine tuberculosis has been 
reduced from about 4 per cent to 2 
per cent. This reduction means the 
saving of millions of pounds of meat 


Hog-cholera control.—Ravages of 
hog cholera formerly had a depressing 
effect on swine production in the 
United States. This highly infectious 
and fatal disease is now readily pre- 
vented by a serum treatment resulting 
from the Bureau’s investigations. 
Success in coping with hog cholera is 
largely wesponsible for the present de- 
velopment of swine production and 





Topical Survey of the Government 


Production of Meats Is Studied 
To Improve Quality of Products 





annually as well as safer milk supplies. . 
* * 








Methods of Controlling Animal Diseases Are Worked 
Out and Made Available to Livestock Growers 


Topic 1—Industry: Food and Food Products 





also for the dominant position of pork 
in the national diet. 
the serum and virus used in the pre- 
ventive treatment are prepared in 
establishments operating under the 
Bureau’s supervision. 
* co * 

ICK eradication.—In the Southern 

States, where the presence of cattle- 
fever ticks had a depressing effect on 
cattle production prior to 1906, the 
Bureau, in cooperation with States, 
has conducted a vigorous campaign to 
eradicate this pest. Systematic dip- 
ping of cattle, based on a knowledge 
of the life history of the tick, has 
destroyed this parasitic foe in approx- 
imately 80 per cent of the territory 
originally infested. The work of free- 
ing the remaining fraction iS-now in 
progress. 

Federal meat inspection.—The exten- 
sive Federal meat-inspection service 
is a part of the Bureau’s service to 
the public. Inspectors are stationed 
in more than 800 packing houses and 
meat-handling establishments that 
conduct an interstate business. In 
recent years the inspected slaughter 
has amounted to approximately 70,- 
000,000 animals, or about two-thirds 
of the total animal slaughter of the 
United States. The remaining one- 
third represents farm or local slaugh- 
ter, some of which receives State or 
municipal supervision. 

te * + 


Animal pathology.—Through experi- 
mentation,. research, and results of 
post-mortem examinations, the Bureau 
studies the prevalence of animal dis- 
eases in the United States. Its scien- 
tific staff also determines means of 
preventing or combating such mala- 
dies. Active field work has been con- 
ducted to eradicate such diseases as 
dourine of horses, and cattle and sheep 
‘scabies. 

Animal parasites.—In addition to its 
work: on the cattle tick, already men- 
tioned, the Bureau has studied means 
for controlling a large number of the 
principal parasites—both internal and 
external—affecting domestic animals. 
The losses caused by parasites are 
probably underestimated by most live- 
stock owners, since a stunted, un- 
thrifty parasitized animal does not 
attract so much attention as one that 
is more noticeably sick. Yet in the 
aggregate, parasitism results in low- 
ered production, increased feed costs, 
reduced values of hides, losses of 
meats, and damage to livers, casings, 
and. sundry other livestock products. 

4 * cs 


EAT research.—Through research 

the Bureau, of Animal Industry 
has added materially to technical 
knowledge concerning livestock and 
related industries. The results have 
included the cause and prevention of 
ham souring, the practical use of 
sodium nitrite in meat-curing opera- 
tions, the vitamin content of various 
meats, and means of preventing a con- 
dition known as “soft pork” caused 
chiefly by oily feeds in hog rations. 
_ Extensive investigations on factors 
influencing the quality and palatability 
of meat are now in progress in coop- 
eration with other bureaus of the De- 
partment and 25 State experiment 
stations, * 

* a ca 

Information on food animals and 
meat consumption—To enable live- 
stock producers and the meat indus- 
try to know the trend of meat produc- 
tion and consumption in the United 
States, the Bureau has compiled data 
on this subject and published the es- 
sential facts and figures in the form 
of a popular circular. These data 
cover the period from 1900 to date 
and show the annual slaughter, by 
number, of each’kind of animals and 
the quantities of the various kinds of 
meat into which the animals have been 
converted. , 

Exports and imports of the different 
meats are included also, thereby sup- 
plying data which determine the con: 
sumption, total and per capita, of 
meat in the United States. For ex- 
ample, the per capita consumption for 
last year (1928) was as follows: 
Beef, 51.7 pounds; veal, 6.8 pounds; 
lamb and mutton, 5.6 pounds; pork 
(excluding lard), 73.9 pounds; total 
meat,* 188 pounds;. and lard, 14.7 
pounds. 

a * * 

THE foregoing outline of activities, 
bearing on the animal husbandry, 
veterinary, research, and informational 
phases of the nation’s meat food sup- 
ply, shows that livestock producers 
have available the essential facts re- 
lating to their efforts. The informa- 
tion is widely distributed through 
publications, press articles, exhibits, 
radio, and other channels. 

Briefly, the livestock industry is 
well prepared to meet the meat-food 
demands of the population. Though 
reasonably stable in numbers, the ani- 
mal population varies from year to 
year. This variation occurs as the 
result of increased or reduced breed- 
ing operations, which in turn are 
largely a consequence of changes in 
food supplies and market prices. 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and bureaus irrespective of their 


place in the administrative organization. The fifth article, to be printed in the 
issue of Sept. 25, will also deal with “Food and Food Products” and is con- 
tributed by C. E. Reed, Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, Department of 


Agriculture. 





puis vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece of adminis- 
trative mechanism. No comprehensive effort has been made to list its miulti- 
farious activities or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture 


of what the Government’is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, President of the United States, 1909-1913. 


[HE people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their Government 

costs, if they are sure they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 
the money is being spent for-objects which they approve, and that it is being 
applied with good business sense and management, 


—WOODROW WILSON, President of the United States, 1913-1921. 





MAKING a daily topicél survey of all the bureaus of the National Government, 

grouping related activities, is a work which will enable our citizens to under- 
stand and use the fine facilities the Congress provides for them. Such a survey 
will be useful to schools, colleges, business and professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States, 1923-1929. 


| 
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Station in St. Louis 
Denied Application 


For Increased Power 





Commission Also Rejects 
Three Petitions for Rights 
To Broadcast for Similar 
Reasons 





The application of Station KWK, at 
St. Louis, for an increase in power from 
1,000 to 5,000 watts has been denied by 
the Federal Radio Commission, on the 
| ground that its approval would not be 
in the “public interest, convenience and 
| necessity,” the Commission has an- 
| nounced, 


The Commission at the same time an- 
| nounced that three applications for per- 
mission to build new broadcasting sta- 
| tions had been denied for the same rea- 
|sons. Other applications for modifica- 
| tion of broadcasting licenses, and of a 
|miscellaneous nature were approved. 
| The decisions are as follows: 





In each of the following cases here- | williams, 


|tofore heard by the Commission and / 


| 


| taken under advisement: | 


Greater St. Louis Broadcasting Corp., 
St. Louis, Mo.; KWK, modification of | 
license for increase in power from 1,000 
to 5,000 watts on present frequency of | 
1,350 kilocycles. 


Dr. F. P. Corniglia, Monroe, La.; new, | 
construction permit 1,100 kilocycles and 
50 watts. 

Norwood’s Music Store, Biloxi, Miss.; | 
new, construction permit 1,310 kilocycles | 
and 15 watts, unlimited time. 

Mission Orphans’ Home Mission,| 
Dyersburg, Tenn.; new, construction per- | 
mit 1,210 kilocycles and 50 watts. 

Applications Denied 

The Commission found that public in-| 
terést, convenience or necessity would 
not be served by granting of said ap- 
plications. The Commission, therefore, 
directed that orders be entered reciting 
said findings and denying said applica- | 
tions. | 

In the following case the Commission 
denied the application, the applicant hav- 
ing failed to appear at hearing: 

Elgin Motor Inn, Inc., Elgin, N. Dak.; 
new, construction permit 1,400 kilocycles 
and 25 watts. 

Petitions Granted 
_ The Commission granted the follow- 
ing applications: 

L. B. Wilson, Inc., Covington, Ky.; 
WCKY, license (to cover construction per- 
mit, to use 1,480 kilocycles and 5 kilo- 
watts; divide time with WSOA, WJAZ, 





Starbuck, Mary Eliza. 


Stevenson, John Alford. 


Thomson, John Arthur. 


Bowie, Edward Hall. 


and WORD-WCKY to have 4/7 time). | 





The Reynolds Radio Co., Inc., Denver, 
| Colo.; KLZ, license (to cover construction 
permit) (change location of transmitter— 
outside of city limits—and to install new 
equipment). 

George Kincaid, Astoria, Oreg.; KFJ1, 
consent to voluntary assignment from 
— Kincaid to KFJI Broadcasters, 
| Inc, 

Boone Biblical College, Boone, Iowa; 

KFGQ, modification of license (addi- 
tional hours of operation from 8.30 to 
| 9.30 a.m, every day and 7.30 to 9 p. m. 
on Sundays). 

Radio Corporation of America, New 
York City (portable); W2XBV, renewal 
of license) (television) (to use 2000-2100 
kilocycles and 5 kilowatts). 





Colonial Air Transport, Inc., New York 
City (transmitter located Airplane NC- 
9745); new, license (express airplane) 
(to use 1608, 2326, 8088, 4785 and 6350 
kilocycles subject to change during term 
of license without advance notice or 
hearing). d 


Washburn Crosby Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; WCCO, voluntary assign- 
ment of license from Washburn Crosby 
a Inc., to Northwestern Broadcasting, 
ne. , 


Marion A. Mulrony & Advertiser Pub- 
lisher Co., Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii; KGU, 
construction permit (increase in power 
from 500 to 1,000 watts on present fre- 
quency of 940 kilocycles provided new 
crystal control is installed). 

The Commission designated the follow- 
ing application for hearing: Allen T. 
Simmons, Akron, Ohio; new, construc- 
tion permit (to use 1,695, 345, 3,390 kilo- 
cycles and 500 watts for general ground 
| to plane station). 
| 





‘More Supervisors 
For Census Named 





Census Bureau Announces Ap- 
pointment of Aides 





. 
Fourteen additional supervisors for 





the decennial census of 19380 were an- 
nounced on Sept. 23 by the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. 

The list follows: . 

Hubeyt H. Briggs, Stockton, Calif., San 
Joaquin, Stanislaus Counties, with head- 
quarters at Stockton. 

James <A. Guthrie, San Bernardino, 
Calif., Inyo, Mono, San ‘Barnardino Coun- 
a. with headquarters at San Bernar- 
dino. 

Delbert O, Wilmeth, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Marion, with headquarters at Indianapolis. 

Thomas I. Ahl, Richmond, Ind., Fayette, 
Franklin, Hancock, Henry, Rush, Shelby, 
Union, Wayne Counties, with headquarters 
at Richmond. 

Miss Herta Mitchell, Keokuk, Iowa, Des 
Moines, Henry, Jefferson, Lee, Louisa, Van 





Buren, Washington Counties, with head-| Belgium .................. 512 = 10,000 
quarters at Keokuk. ORES ee sv Nhe cabuan ye 2,789 15,000 
Richard J. White Jr., Lynn, Mass., Es- | France ..............-+5-: 3,954 4,882 
sex (part of), Andover town, Boxford|Germany .....,........... 51,227 44,290 
town, Lawrence city, Lynn city, Lynnfield | Great Britain and North 
town, Methuen city, Middleton town, A Ree oi 84,007 141,260 
Nahant town, North Andover town, Pea-| Irish Free State .......... 28,567 30,000 
body city, Saugus town, with headquarters | Luxemburg ......... alae 100 
at Lynn. . Netherlands ....... deees 1,646 
Glenn E. Carpenter, Bad Axe, Mich., | Norway ..........+seesee 6,453 68, 
Huron, Lapeer, Sanilac, Tuscola Counties, | Sweden ........ 9,562 15,000 
with headquarters at Bad Axe. Switzerland ...... .» 2,081 11,144 
Everett G. Grantham, West Point, Miss.,| Albania ....°. ae 100 5,000 
Calhoun, Chickasaw, Clay, Lowndes, Mon- | Armenia .. rad 124 15 
roe, Montgomery, Webster Counties, with | Austria 785 30,000 
headquarters at West Point. Bulgaria ........ i 100 15,000 
Oscar N. Clark, Amsterdam, N. Y., Ful- | Czechoslovakia ..,......... 8,078 250,000 
ton, Montgomery, Schenectady Counties, | Danzig ...........+eeeeee8 228 500 
with headquarters at Amsterdam. Eatonia .sc...crecsevesacee 124 5,000 
J. Harold Klosheim, Syracuse, N. Y.,/|Finland ...........0-+++. oA 471 12,485 
Onondaga, with headquarters at Syracuse. | Greece ............5eeeeee 100 =©10,000 
Edward M. Stanbrough, Kingston, N.|Hungary .......6--..seeee 4738 30,000 
Y., Columbia, Greene, Sullivan, Ulster | Italy ......... eesoonite +++» 8,845 300,000 
Counties, with headquarters at Kingston. | Latvia .......... Seagioesene 142 60,000 
Howard Whipple treen, Cleveland, | Lithuania ........+.+06. ‘ 344 20,000 
Ohio, Cuyahoga (part of), Cleveland city | Palestine ...........+0s0+5 100 4,600 
wards 1 to 14, 31 and 33, with headquarters | Persia ........+.s+:eeeseees 100 4,305 
at Cleveland, 1 POUBRE a ve ceeccerenens 5,982 250,000 
Lewellyn J. Egeiston, Rutland, Vt., Ad- | Portugal ......+...++: wath 503 20,000 | 
dison, Bennington, Rutland, Washington | Mama ets 7 gics aie o6s fide cd 603 16,000} 
Counties, with headquarters at Rutland. |Russia ............4+ Lek 2,248 250,000 
Ernest R. Duff, Charlottesville, Va., Albe-|Spain .........5..0.006 131 27,000 
marle, Amherst, Buckingham, Fluvanna,! Syria and Lebanon ....... 100 47,000 
Louisa, Nelson, Orange Counties, with | Turkey ate an 100 200,000 
headquarters at Charlottesville, Yugoslavia .......... ocebe 671 38,000 
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Thomson, George Malcolm. The re-discove 


London, K. Paul, 


23 p. 
™? 29-17838 


of Scotland. 
1928. 


Ortmann, Otto Rudolph. The physiological 


mechanics of piano technique; an experi- 
mental study of the nature of muscular 
action as used in piano playing, and of 
the effects thereof 2 ie ae key 
and the piano tone. p., i & > ane 
E.sP. Dutton & co., 1929. 29-17663 
My house and I; 
a chronicle of Nantucket. 293 p. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 29-17671 
. . . Salesmanship. 
(Reading with a purpose, no. 52.) 30 p. 
Chicago, American library association, 
1929. 29-17746 
. . + The culture 
value of natural history. (The British 
science guild. The Norman Lockyer lec- 


r . 1928. 16 p. London, 1928. 
ture. 4th Pp. as ate0 
| Wilkinson, Albert Edmund. Practical vege- 
table culture. 300 p., illus. N. Y., The 
A. T. De La Mare co., 1929. 29-17741 
Jesse Feiring. A text-book of 
anatomy and physiology, by... 3d ed., 


With 405 illustrations, 29 of them 


rev. $ 
in colors. 578 p., illus. Phil., W. B. 
Saunders co., 1929. 29-17666 





| American art clay company, Indianapolis. 


Handbook of modeling; a manual of in- 
struction for teaching of clay work in 
the kindergarten and all grades of school. 
47 p., illus. Indianapolis, Ind., American 
art clay co., 1929. 29-17767 
Bernard, John Henry. 
exegetical commentary on the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John, by... i 
Rev. A. H. McNeile, D. D. ae interna- 
tional critical commentary. v. _ Y., 
C. Seribner’s sons, 1929. 29-17737 
Weather and the air- 
plane; a study of the model weather re- 
porting service over 


Army Orders 


Col, George T. Langhorne, Cav., relieved 
from further detail with the Organized 
Reserves of the Sixth Corps Area, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Maj. Carl L. Caphton, Inf., from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., to duty with the Or- 
ganized Reserves of the Third Corps Area, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lt. Col. Paul L. Freeman, M. C., from 
Fort Jay, N. Y., to Manila, P. I. 

Capt. Wayne ‘W. Woolley, D. C., par. 12, 
S. ©. 164, amended to become effective 
Dec. 11, 1929. 

1st Lt. William S. .Biddle, Cav., from 
Fort Riley, Kans., to Fort McPherson, Ga. 

ist Lt. Donald Coray, Inf., par 8, S. O. 
131, revoked. 

Capt. Le Roy Davis, Cav., Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C., will 
proceed to his home and await retirement. 

Maj. James MacKay, I. G. D., detailed as 








a member of the board for the reduction | 


of paper work in the Army. 


ist Lt. John W. Wofford, Cav., from 


Fort Myer, Va., to Governors Island, N. Y. | 
Maj. Wallace A. McCathran, Inf., par. 45, 


S. O. 107, amended to detail him to duty 


with the Texas National Guard, Hous- | 


ton, Tex. 


Maj. Richard C. Burleson, F. A., detailed 


as recorder of the Army retiring board ap- 
pointed to meet at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Each of the following officers of the F. 
A., from the Sth to the 13th F. A., Fort 
Bragg, N. C.: Maj. Kenneth S. Perkins, 
Capts. Samuel White, Alexander S. Quin- 
tard, Ist Lt. Clyde M. Hallam. 

Mstr. Sgt. Charles F. Manggang, Q. M. C., 
will be placed upon the retired list at 
Brooks Field, Tex. 

Each of the following officers of the Q. 
M. C. Res., to duty at Washington, D. C.: 
Col. Hugh Harrison Tolman, Maj. Henry 
Adams, Capts, Frederick Herman Chant, 
Charles Edward Thorney. 

Capt. Frank Ryno Peterson, Spec. Res., 
to duty at San Francisco, Calif. 

Maj. John Roy Thompson, E. C. Res., to 
duty at Washington, D. C. 

Each of the following officers of the A. 
C. Res., to duty at Fort Crockett, Tex.: 
2d Lt. Andrew Jackson Lanier, Frank 
Bailey Stuart. 

2d Lt. Joseph Lee Thomson, A. C. Res., 
to duty at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

2a Lt. Percy Osborne. Brewer, A. C. Res., 
to duty at Crissy Field, Presidio of San 
Francisco, Calif. 

2d Lt. Virgil Darst Westbrook, A. C. 
Res., to duty at Rockwell Field, Coronado, 
Calif, 

Staff Sgt. Carroll Dixon, Cav., will be 
placed upon the retired list at Fort Hua- 
chuca, Ariz. 

Capt. William McK. Scott, Q. M. C., from 
Honolulu, Hawaii, to Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maj. James M. Troutt, M. C., detailed as 
a member of the board of officers appointed 


to meet at the Army and Navy General 


Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, Ark., 


for the purpose of examining candidates 


for commission in the M. D. 
Capt. Victor L. Oleson, F. A., par. 
S. O. 201, revoked. 


Changes in Status 
Of Bills 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
S. 1645. To amend section 876 of the 
Revised Statutes relating to issuance of 
subpoenas. Reported to Senate Sept. 23. 


18, 








Applications for Visas 


Exceed Quotas for Aliens 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


figures made available by the Depart- 
ment of State, shows the present quota 


of each country and the number of appli- 


cations for visas received from inhabit- 
ants of those countries, 






... A critical and! 


the California air- | 
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Idren’s books are excluded. 





way, by... 27 p., illus. N. Y., Pub. by 
the Daniel Guggenheim fund for the pro- 


motion of aeronautics, 1929. 29-17802 
Breslich, Ernst Rudolph. The slide rule, 
by ...and Charles A. Stone. 35 p., illus. 


Chicago, Ill, The University of Chicago 
press, 1929. 29-17839 


Catholic association for international peace, 


| 





edited by the |* 





| 


; 





| 
| 








Dickinson, Edwin De Witt. 


Dorner, Karl, ed. The children’s hour; 


Durlach, Mrs. Theresa (Mayer). 
| 


Harris, Joseph Pratt. 


Hasluck, 


| Development 


Tanning 


Petroleum Refining, 


Committee on Latin-American relations, 
Latin America and the United States; pre- 
liminary study presented to the Catholic 
association for international peace by the 
Committee on Latin-American relations, 
(The Catholic association for interna- 
tional peace. Pamphlet no, 2.) 67 p. 
N. Y. city, the Paulist press, 1929. 
29-17776 
A selection of 
cases and other readings on the law of 
nations, chiefly as it is interpreted and 
applied by British and American courts. 
ist ed. 1133 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book 
co., 1929. 29-17774 
ser- 
mons for the children’s mass, edited 
by ... adapted into English by the Rev. 
Andrew Schorr. 337 p. St. Louis, Mo., 
B. Herder book co., 1929. adie 
Sade e 
relationship systems of the Tlingit, Haida 
and Tsimshian, (Publications of the 
American ethnological society. vol. xi. 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1929.) 177 p. N. ¥., American etanologi-. 
cal society, G. E. Stechert and co., 
agents, 1928. 29-17759 


Fortescue, Sir John William. A short ac- 


count of canteens in the British army. 78 
p. Cambridge, Eng., The University 
press, 1928. 29-17773 
.. The foundations of the theory of dilute 
solutions; papers on osmotic pressure 
by J. H. van’t Hoff and, on electrolytic 
dissociation by Svante Arrhenius, 1887. 
(Alembic club reprints—no. 19.) 67 p. 
Edinburgh, The Alembic club, 1929. 
29-17841 


Fox, Harry P. Cartooning and advertising 


art. 6 ports., illus. N. Y., H. P. Fox, 1928. 
29-17766 


The Fred Newton Scott anniversary papers, 


contributed by former students and col- 
leagues of Professor Scott and presented 
to him in celebration of his thirty-eighth 
year of distinguished service in the 
University of Michigan, 1888-1926. 319 
p., Chicago, Ill., The University of Chi- 
cago press, 1929. 29-17756 
. . . Registration of 
voters in the United States. (Institute 
for government research. Studies in ad- 
ministration.) 390 p. Washington, The 
Brookings institution, 1929. 29-17775 
Frederick William. Christianity 
and Islam under the sultans, by .. . 
edited by Margaret M. Hasluck. 2 v., 
illus. Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1929. 
29-17886 
Heard, Sarah Dow. Stories of American 
pioneers, by ... and M. W. King. 234 
p., illus. Philadelphia, The John C. Win- 
ston co., 1929. 29-17880 
Hervey, Walter L. Friends on the farm, 
by ... . and Melvin Hix; illustrations by 
Maginel Wright Enright. 124 p., illus. . 
Y., Longmans, Green and co., 1929. 
: 29-17758 
Indian studies in honor of Charles Rock- 
well Lanman. 258 p. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard university press, 1929. 29-17757 
Insley, Herbert. The gabbros and associated 
intrusive rocks,of Harford County, Mary- 
land. 
university, 1919. Published also in the 
Report of the Maryland Geological sur- 
vey, 1896, v. 12, pt. iv, 1928.) p. 291-332. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins press, 1928, 
29-17840 
The serpentines of Har- 
ford County, Maryland. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Johns Hopkins university, 1903. Pub- 
lished also in the Report of the Mary- 
land Geological survey, 1896, v. 12, pt. iii, 
1928.) p. 197-287, illus. Baltimore, The 
29-17843 


Johannsen, Albert. 


Johns” Hopkins press, 1928. 





Government Books 


and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

United States Official Postal Guide, July, 
19z9, Fourth Series, Vol. 9, No. 1. Price, 
$1.00. (4-18254) 

Court of Customs Appeals Report, Volume 
16, April, 1928, to April, 1929. Price, 
$1.50. (11-35722) 

Directory of Officials and Organizations 
Concerned with the Protection of Birds 
and Game: 1929—Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 57, Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 5 cents, (Agr. 14-1377) 

Protection of Log Cabins, Rustic Work and 
Unseasoned Wood from Injurious In- 
sects—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1582, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 29-1389 

Varieties of Hard Red Winter Wheat— 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1585, Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 29-1390 

of Runners an Runner 
Plants in the Strawberry—Technical Bul- 
letin No. 122, Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 10 cents. Agr. 29-1391 

Installment Selling of Automobiles in Latin 
America—T. I. B. No. 649, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

29-26707 

Parcel Post Convention between the United 


States of America and Indochina.. De- 
artment of State. Apply at Goyernment 
rinting Office. 29-26796 


Survey of Nonutilized Wood in North Caro- 


lina—National Committee on Wood Util- 
ization, Department of Commerce. Price, 
20 cents. 29-26795 
Materials, Natural Dyestuffs, 
Mordants and Assistants, and _ Sizes, 
Census of Manufactures: 1927, Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. (25-268338 ) 
Census of Manufac- 
Bureau of the Census, De- 
Price, 5 cents. 

(28-26890 ) 


tures: 1927. 
partment, of Commerce. 


Buttons, Census of Manufactures: 1927. Bu- 


reau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 5 cents. (23-26868 ) 


Radio Service Bulletin—August 31, 1929, No. 


149, issued monthly by the Radio Divi- 

sion, Department of Commerce. Sub- 

scription price, 25 cents per year, 
(15-26255) 


oxane Air Commerce Bulletin (Formerly Domestic 


Air News)—Vol. 1, No. 6, September 15, 


1929. Issyed semimonthly by the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce. Free at Aeronautics Branch. 


(29-26634) 


: Experiment Station Record—Vol. 61, No. 2, 


August, 1929.. Office of Experiment Sta- 


tions, Department of Agriculture. Apply 
at Government Printing Office. 
(Agr. 9-832) 














The Bnited States Baily 


in New York 


Tue Unitep States Daity is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hote! or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 10—Army 


H. R. 4193. a. see Mich. “To S 
thorize appropriations for expenses 
coast defenses (by request of War De- 
partment); Military Affairs. 

H. R. 4195. Mr. James, Mich,» To au- 
thorize the employment of consulting engi- 
neers for the Air Corps and the Ordnance 
Department of ihe Army (by request of 
War Department); Military Affairs. re 

H. R. 4196. Mr. James, Mieh, To au- 
thorize an -opriations for rental of 
phone and telegraph service for Army, etc. 
(by request of War Department); Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 4194. Mr. James, Mich. To amend 
terms “child” and “children,” in acts of May 
18, 1920, and June 10, 1922, approved Feb. 
21, 1929 (by request of War Department); 
Military Affairs. . 

H. R. 4198. Mr. James, Mich. Author- a 
izing exchange of certain lands adjoining a 
Catoosa Springs, (Ga.), target wr «(by + 
request of War Department); ilitary® 
Affairs. , 23 

H. R. 4199. Mr. James, Mich. To au- ¥ 
thorize the President to class as secret 4 
certain material, apparatus, or equipment 
for military and naval use, etc. (by ré- 
quest of War Department); Military Af- 3 
fairs. My 

H. R. 4200. Mr. James, Mich. To. au- 
thorize appropriations for the activities 
of the Ordnance Department of the Army 
(by request of War Department); Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

H. R. 4201. Mr. James, Mich. To au- 
thorize acquisition of the outstanding in- 
terests in land in the military reservation 
of Schenectady general depot, N. Y., (by 
request of War Department); Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 4202. Mr. James, Mich. Amend- 
ing act for djscontinuing reports now re- 
quired by law to be made to Congress, ap- 
proved May 29, 1928 (by request of War 
Department); Military Affairs. 

H. R, 4203. Mr. James, Mich. Authoriz- 
ing Secretary of War to resell the undis- 
posed of portion of Camp Taylor, Ky., ap- Y 
proximately 328 acres, etc. (by request of 
War Department); Military Affairs. 

H. R. 4204. Mr. James, Mich. To au- 
thorize $18,000 for improving the military 
exhibit at Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (by request of War Depart- 
ment); Military Affairs. 

H. R. 4205. Mz. James, Mich. Authoriz- 
ing Secretary of War, to employ field serv- 
ice employes (by request of War Depart- 
ment); Military Affairs. 

H. R. 4186. Mr. Beck, Pa. To grant 
the city of Philadelphia right: of way 
through the Fort Mifflin, Pa., military res- 
ervation; Military Affairs. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


H. R. 4182. Mr. Hudspeth, Tex. Au- 
thorizing coinage of silver 50-cent pieces. 
in commemoration of 125th anniversary. of 
the expedition of Capt. Meriwether Lewis 
and Capt. William Clark; Coinage, Weights 
and Measures. 


Title 33—Navigation and Nayi- 


gable Waters 
H. R. 4190. Mr. Hoffman, N. J. To 
legalize a bulkhead owned at Mantoloking, 
by Theodore Peters; Rivers and Harbors, 


Title 34——Navy 


H. R. 4191. Mr. Hoffman, N. J. For 
relief of borough of Seaside Park, Ocean 
County, N. J.; Claims. { 

H. R. 4206. Mr. Johnson, Wash. Au- 
thorizing Secretary of the Navy to deliver : 
to city of Olympia, Wash., the silver serv- 
ice set and Lronze tablet in use on U. 8S. 
cruiser “Olympia”; Naval Affairs. 


Title 37—Pay and Allowances 
(Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 

* detic Survey, and Public 


Health Service) 


S. 1728. Mr. Goff. To amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act, as 
amended; Finance. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 
and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R. 4207. Mr. O'Connell, R. I. To 
amend Title If of World War Veterans 
Act of 1924, with respect to compensation 
for disability; Worla War Veterans. 

H. J. Res. 117. Mr. James, Mich. (By 
request of War Department). Authorizing 
Secretary of. War to receive for instriuc- 
tion at the Military Academy at West 
Point, Edmundo Valdez Murillo, of’ Ecua- 
dor; Military Affairs. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 4187. Mr. French, Idaho. To pre- " 
vent soil erosion, protect the national FS: 
watersheds, etc; Public Lands. A : be. 

H. R. 4188. Mr. Free, Calif. To with- 
hold timberlands from sales under timber 
and stone act: Public Lands, 

H. R. 41189. Mr. French, Idaho. To add 
certain lands to the Boise National Forest, 
Idaho; Public Lands. 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 
H. R. 4197. Mr. James, Mich. For ex- 
change of U. 8. lands in Philippines for 
lands of Philippine government (by re- 
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Showing Fewer 
- American Films 
Mecent Legislation and In- 


~ troduction of Sound Films 
Described as Reasons for 








The use of feature films of American | 
‘origin in Great Britain decreased 23 per) 
cent in 1928 as compared to the number | 

sed in 1927, according to information | 
ust made available by the motion pic- | 
ture division of the Department of | 
Commerce. | 
‘Yn 1927, 723 of these films were shown | 
and in 1928 only 558 were used. The | 


American share of the British market ||} 


*4 declined from 81 per cent in 1927 to| 
r; 71.72 per cent in 1928. The figures for | 
the. first six months of 1929 indicate that | 
this rate of decrease is continuing, due} 
principally to recent legislation by the 
government and to the sound-film situa- | 
tion. This decline in the supply of Amer- 


ican films ‘has been largely in favor of | }} 


British films the percentage total of! 
which increased from 4.48 in 1927 to! 
12.21 in 1928. 


There also has been a marked increase | }| 
in. the number of motion picture houses | }| 
ir which installations have been made |} 
for the use of sound film. Approximately if} 


500 houses have already been wired and | 
it is probable that nearly double this 
number will be wired before the year is| 
out. The equipment for most of these | 
is of American origin. The popularity 
of the program at the wired theaters) 
has increased to such an unprecedented 
degree that unwired houses are losing ; 
business and the owners for the most | 
part are entering the market for sound | 
equipment. aos i 

Interchangeability, or the conditions | 
under which films produced on one form | 
of sound equipment may be projected | 
on the sound devices of other companies, | 
at. one time threatened to retard the 


rapid growth of the showing of sound-|}} 


films but this has been overcome by the | 
agreement by renters of films to service 
all theaters with sound pictures which | 
have sound devices of a character which 
will insure reproduction of reasonable 
quality. 

British Market Is Largest 


Second to the United States, the Brit- ||| 


ish market is the largest and most im- 
portant film market in the world, al-| 
though it is exceeded by Germany (and | 
possibly Russia) as a center for film 
production. 
nual purchase of more than 500 films 
from the American industry. | 
purchases about 375 and Germany about | 
200. 
all films amounts to $170,000,000. 

Due to recent legislation there has 
been noted an increased public interest 
‘in the industry. Since the government 
act of January, 1928, shares to the value 
of $36,000,000 have been offered to the 
British publicy However, a financial in- 
vestigation of the industry made in June, 
1929, by the financial editor of a prom- 
inent British news daily, covering an 
analysis of 14 British motion picture 
companies, shows that shares issued by 
them to a value of £2,390,962 at the time 
of issue commanded a value at the time 
the investigation was made of only £947,- 
224, this being a loss of £1,443,738, or 60 
per cent. i 

The United Kingdom has 3,900 motion 
picture houses of which 15 have a seat- 
ing capacity of from 2,500 to 3,000, 2,384 





of from 500 to 1,000, and 966 of less|}) 


than 500. During 1928, over 70 new pic- 
ture theaters were constructed with a) 
seating capacity of more than 90,000. In- | 
dications for 1929 are that the total 1928 | 
construction will be greatly exceeded. 

According to this information from the | 
Department of Commerce, the British 
market remains America’s outstanding 
foreign customer. and the preference of 


the British public for American films| 


continues. It is estimated that the Amer- 
jean share of the import market will con- 
tinue for some time at practically 70 
per cent. The increased British and Con-| 
tinental competition has eliminated only 
the poorer output of the American com- 
panies, This should result in better rev- 
enues for the American trade. There 
are no signs that the Continental prod- 
ucts will be of the best quality for many 
years, while England’s production prob- 
Jem has just started, and has been con- 
siderably complicated by the rise of 
sound films. The American sound films 
threaten the exhibitor with a shortage 
of American silent product next year and 
have caused both exhibitor and producer 
to seriously consider the scrapping of | 
existing methods. 





Evidence Found on Origin | 


Of Indians From Orientals | 


[Continued from Page 1.) | 
secure written evidence of the “scientific | 
deduction,” since the part of America| 
where the Orientals entered was iphab-| 


ited only a short time before they Moved | ture, University of Missouri; Dr. R. D.| 
Consequently, they left no} [Hetzel, 


on. South. 
written evidence in Alaska. 
Another reason why this actual mate-| 
rial evidence can only be found through 
a happy accident, Dr. Hrdlicka_ ex-| 
plained, is that the topography of Alaska | 
has altered, the rivers have changed 
their courses several miles, and all the 
other geological factors have changed | 

since the Asiatics entered Alaska. 
Dr. Hrdlicka said that he had dis- 
atched to Washington more than 60 
i. of ancient skeletons and various 
other antiquities that are extremely val- 
uable as examples of early Indian, 
life, such as stone implements and other | 
utensils used by the prehistoric Indians, 
and that additional shipments from «the 

expedition are still arriving. 

by “There has been made through this 
; year’s work,” declared Dr. Hrdlicka, “a 
very substantial step in our knowledge 
of the native population of Alaska. There 
were no sensational discoveries, and yet | 
a ater amount of invaluable material 
and data were secured than in any other 
werk in that part of the American con- 
tinent. 
“The results came under three head- | 
ings. First came the securing of de- 
tafled anthropological and medical data 
on the ronpey vanishing full-blooded ab- 
ovigines of the Yukon watershed. Sec- 
ond was the location of many old sites 
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Decrease in Exhibitions | | 





Great Britain makes an an- |} 
France | ]} 


The annual British receipts from ||| 





never been known before. 


as soon as practicable.” 


(Campaign Proposed 


| College; Dr. C. A. McCue, dean of ag-| 


committee. 
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Accounting 


Credit Information 


New York branch, Department of 
Commerce, urges exporters to investi- 
gate credit rating of foreign buyers to 


Page 7, Col. 5| 


Taxation 
Decisions of ‘the Board of Tax Ap- 
jeals. } 
Board of Tax Appeals fixed one year 
limit for appeals on computation of in- 
vested capital. (Boyertown Burial Cas- 
ket Co. v. Comr.) Page 5, Col. 2 


Drafts of two plans for improving 
method of calculating depletion of 
mines and quarries submitted to Joint 


Committee on Internal Revenue Tax-| 


ation by its chief of staff. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
See special index and digest of tax 
decisions on page 5. 


Communication 


Motion Pictures 


British exhibitors are showing fewer 
American features, according to De- 
partment of Commerce. Page 10, Col. 1 


Postal Service 


Senator Fletcher asks President Hoo- 
ver to request Interdepartmental Board 
not to delay award of mail contract to 
Tampa Inter Ocean Steamship Co. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Post Office Department considering | Trade Commission against misrepresen- | 


plan to require air mail contractors to 
transport mail exclusively. 
, Page 1, Col. 6 


Radio 


Commerce Department issues the 
Aug. 31 number of the Radio Service 
Bulletin. Page 9, Col. 6 


Radio Commission rejects St. Louis 
station application for increased power 


casting stations. Page 9, Col. 4 


Telegraph and Telephone 


Michigan Bell Telephone Company, 
authorized by Interstate Commerce 
Commission to acquire properties of 
the Walled Lake Home Telephone Com- 


$25,000. 
Distribution 


Aviation 
France adopts law providing for air 
police force, and prescribing air police 


regulations to govern aviation. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Department 
that Montreal Light Airplane Club will 
hold aeronautic exposition at Ft. Hu- 
bert, near Montreal, Oct. 5-6. 

Page 2, Col. 6 


commercial air routes, acccrding to re- 
port to Department of Commerce. 
Page 2, Col 


s VOL 


Exporting and Importing 


vegetable oils in first seven months of 
1929 is ascribed by Department of Com- 
merce specialist to low prices and an- 
ticipation of higher tariff. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


British import trade in iron and steel 
increased in August, compared with 
July, while export trade declined, De- 
pattment of Commerce is informed. 

Page 4, Col. 7 


Railroads 


Calendar of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Page 5! 


and refuses three permits for broad- | 


Page 6, 
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Rate decisions announced by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 


asks authority for issues of $72,335,000 
of bonds and $68,890,500 of stock. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Arrangements made for tests of au- 
| tomatic connectors for trains, accord- 
‘ing to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. ? Page 10, Col. 3 


Rates on strip steel in carloads to and 


terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Order of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission postpones effective date of cer- 
tain rate schedules affecting iron and 
steel articles in eastern territory. 

Page 6, Col. 3 


| Missouri Pacific Railroad asked to 

|buy Fort Smith & Western Ry. Co. 

| properties, Page 7, Col. 5 
Shipping 


Commissioner Myers of the Shipping 


American operated ships between Pa- 





Page 3, Col. 6 
Executive 
Management 
| Decisions Affecting 
Business 
| Cireuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
| Circuit, sustains order of Federal | 


| tation of product as radium. (Federal 
Trade Commissioner v. Kay.) 
| Page 8, Col. 1 


Four cases involving litigation by 


| Board says Cuban interests desire that | 


| cific coast and Europe stop at Havana. | 


| from southern territory revised by In-| 





Trade Conditions 


Increase in proportion of trade with 
Latin America since World War shown 


Chicago & North Western Railway) fo. Mexican border and Pacific coast 


ports at expense of New York and 
other North Atlantic ports. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Weekly consolidated statement of 
| condition of member banks of Federal 
Reserve System. Page 7, Col. 4 


Department of the Treasury not to 
make recommendations to Congress re- 
garding banking legislation. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Changes in status of national banks 
for week ended Sept. 21. 
Page 7, Col. 7 


Corporation Finance 
See distribution, railroads. 
Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 


Treasury. Page 7 


Insurance 
Interdepartmental Board on Simpli- 
fied Office Procedure studies plans of 
group insurance for Federal employes. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. Page 7 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 





Food and Food Proéducts.—An article 


street car companies included on docket hy John R. Mohler, Chief, Bureau of 
of Supreme Court of United States for) animal Industry, Department of Agri- 


| its coming term, beginning Oct. 7. 


Page 6, Col. 5/ 


| See special index and digest of lat- 
est Federal court decisions on page 8 


See accounting, taxation. 


Labor 


Survey conducted in Minneapolis to| increase in Danish exports of pork | 


| 
| 


culture. Page 9 


Attention to details of business in- 
creases profits for ranchers, according 


*|to announcement by Virgil V. Parr of 


Department of Agriculture. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Department of Agriculture reports 


find employment suitable for persons | products may reduce foreign demand 


| with physical defects. 
Sixteen labor controversies adjusted 


| Service, Department of Labor. 


Page 9, Col. 1. culture. 


Page 4, Col. 5| for American goods. « 


Senate subcommittee named to con-| 


; duct inquiry into 


H. Kirkpatrick at Philadelphia. 


Page 1, Col. 3; honey association. 


Interdepartmental Board on Simpli- 


| 


Page 4, Col. 4 
Department of Agriculture finds ma- 


pany of Michigan, for consideration of | and 14 new disputes submitted in week| jority of plant pests are of foreign 
Page 7, Col. 1| ended Sept. 21, reports Conciliation | origin and says power to restrict im- 


portation of insects is essential to agri- 


Federal Farm Board confers with 


injunction against, extension workers and college group 
clothing workers issued by Judge W.} on educational 


campaign on farm 
problems; loan of $135,000 awarded to 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Australia and New Zealand develop 


fied Office Procedure studies plans of | system of cooperative selling of dairy 


Laws Affecting Business 
Favorable report to Senate made on 


| beyond 100-mile 
| grants permission. 


limit when court 


Patents 


| 
| 
| 


for caster device consisting of “per- 
manent combination” of elements by 


of Commerce advised | group insurance for Federal employes. | products 


| 


Interior traders of Siam served by| bill to permit subpoena of witnesses | 


Page 1, Col. 2) 
| mordants, natural dyestuffs and sizes, | 


| Circuit Court of Appeals for Eighth | 
Gain of 48 per cent in imports of | Circuit denies infringement of patent | 


similar device with one part detacha-| 


ble. 
Ladd.) 


Tariff 


(Thomas Harris  v. 


James B.| 
Page 8, Col. 6! 


Dr. Edgar Brossard in radio address | 
outlines functions of Tariff Commis- | 


sion. 
Senate minority to seek elimination 


Senator Simmons announces. 


Page 2, Col. 2) 


Page 1, Col. 6, Agriculture. 


which is to be extended 


Page 2, Col. 5| throughout British Empire. 
Page 3, Col. 2} 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products 
Bureau of the Census issues a census 
of manufactures of tanning materials, 
1027. Page 9, Col. 6 


American chemical manufacturer 
building plants in France, according to 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Engineering 


Engineers studying addition of 25) gate credit rating of foreign buyers to 
feet to top of Boulder Dam, according | 4void losses. 


to Department of Interior. 
Page 7 ces 


Forest Products 


Page 4, Col. 5| 
| clothing workers issued by Judge W.) 
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| Commerce, urges exporters to investi- 





Contained in Today’s 


Furs 


Legal restrictions hamper develop- 
ment of fur farming in United States 
and Alaska, says specialist of Bureau 
of Biological Survey. Page 1, Col. 5 


Machinery 


Experiments by Bureau of Standards 
effect reduction in cost of making prov- 
ing rings for calibrating large testing 


machines. Page 2, Col. 7 
Metals and Their 
Products 


British import trade in iron and steel 
increased in August, compared with} 
July, while export trade declined, De- | 
partment of Commerce is informed. 


Page 4, Col. 7 


Mines and Minerals 


Director of Geological Survey dis- 
cusses progress of efforts to restrict 
production of oil. Page 4, Col. 4 


Department of Commerce reports in- 
crease in coal output during past week. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Secretary Wilbur approves agree- 
ments to curtail output of oil and gas 
in north and south domes of Kettleman 
Hills field. Page 1, Col. 2 


Drafts of two plans for improving 
method , of calculating depletion of 
mines and quarries submitted to Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion by its chief of staff. 

: Page 1, Col. 1 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Department of Commerce reports Mi- 
lan, Italy, is planning electrical expo- 
sition Oct. 21-28, to mark anniversary 
of electric light. Page 2, Col. 7 


Engineers studying addition of 25 
feet to top of Boulder Dam, according | 
to Department of Interior. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Standardization and 


Simplified Practice 
Experiments by Bureau of Standards 
effect reduction in cost of making prov- 
ing rings for calibrating large testing 
machines. Page 2, Col. 7 
Conference to consider program for 
simplification of sealing tape, Buregu | 
of Standards announces. | 
Page 10, Col. 6} 

Textiles and Their 


Products 


Senate subcommittee named to con-| 
duct inquiry into injunction against 


. 


H. Kirkpatrick at Philadelphia. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 


Department of Commerce reports in- | 
crease in coal output during past week. 
Page 4, Col, 4) 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Foreign Markets 
Department of Agriculture reports | 
increase in Danish exports of pork 
products may reduce foreign demand 
for American goods. Page 4, Col. 4 


New York branch, Department of 


Page \7, Col. 5 


Government Aid and 


Control of Marketing 
Federal Farm Board confers with 





t ity 1 Control of insect pests in national| extension workers and college group | 
of flexible provisions from tariff law,| forests by spraying and dusting from 





on educational campaign on farm 


aircraft suggested ‘to Department of| problems; loan of $135,000 awarded to | 





“The expedition was afforded whole- 


“Some special exhibits of the material 


On Farm Questions = For Trains Arranged | 


| > aig “é ne | warrant road tests under actual service 
| Board Confers With Extension _Brotherhoods and Rail Associa-| 


Workers and Edueators 


J 


| 


[Continued from Page 1 


4 


president, Pennsylvania State 


riculture and director of extension, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, secretary of the} 


The Board’s statement concerning fi- 
nancial. aid given honey producers fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Federal Farm Board has granted 
supplemental commodity loans to the 
Mountain States Honey Producers Asso- 
ciation, Boise, Idaho, a farmers’ coopera- 
tive organization with members in the 
eight States of Montana, Wyoming, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington. The total of 





The applications of the 
Honey Producers Association | 
were presented to the Board by Mr, A. 


W. B. Kjosness, general manager, Boise, 


hearted help by not only the whites, but |Idaho; Mr. O. A. Lendee, official coun- 
also many of the Indians and Eskimos | sel, Minneapolis, Minn., and Mr. Donald 
of the Yukon Valley. | 


G. Hamilton, adviser and counsel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


of honey this year. 


Tests of Connectors 





tion Agree on Plans 


The railroads and the transportation | 
brotherhoods have reached an agreement | 
whereby tests of automatic train-pipe | 
connectors will be made by the Amer- | 


ican Railway Association in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Safety of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, according 
to a statement made by W. P. Borland, 
director of the Bureau of Safety, on 
Sept. 23. The full text of Director Bor- 
land’s statement follows: . 

On Sept. 19, 1929, a conference wa 
held in the office of the Director of the 
Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the purpose of 


of man’s occupation, some of which have; application from the Mountain States; research of the American Railway Asso- ; field. 
Third were | Honey Producers Association for a fa-| ciation. 
the finding and saving of large amounts | cilities loan. | 
|of both archaeological and skeletal mate- 
rial pertaining to the older populations | States 
of this vast region. 


Present at the conference were repre- 


It was decided at the con- 


|ference that the investigation would be 


| 


It was represented to| 
brought back will be made at the museum | the Board that the association expects | 
|to market 300 cars or 9,000,000 pounds | 


carried on by the American Railway 


Association in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Safety of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and representatives 
of the brotherhoods, that the detailed 
conduct of the investigation would be 
under the direction of Mr. Johnson, that 
the association will purchase the re- 


}quired number of the various devices 


selected for test and submit such de- 
vices to laboratory tests to determine 
which, if any, show sufficient merit to 


conditions, the tests to be begun after 
all devices purchased have been received 
at the laboratory. 

Following the completion of the lab- 
oratory tests, the devices showing suf- 
ficient merit will be submitted to road 
tests under actual service conditions. 
The expenses of the director of research 
and his staff and any expenses that may 
be incurred through purchase of mate- 
rial or-+ conducting the tests will be 
borne by the railroads and cleared 
through the American Railway Associa- 
tion. 








Output of Oil Curtailed 
In Kettleman Hills Field 
[Continued from Page 1.} 


tion and flooding of the market. These 
plans are in line with the conservation 





these loans will not exceed $135,000. The determining upon a method of procedure | principles of President Hoover and the 
Board is advancing 1% cents per pound|and arriving at ‘an agreement concern- 
ing tests of automatic train-pipe con, 


cents on honey stored in inland ware-|nectors which are proposed to be made 
houses and 5 cents on honey in terminal|by the American Railway Association| Company appeared at the Department 


to supplement the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank, Spokane, Wash., loan of 4 


warehouses. 


program of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board for the control of drilling and 
elimination of waste. 

Officials of the Mexican Seaboard Oil 


On honey so stored and|48 4 result of a complaint filed with the] of the Interior Sept. 23 and signed the 


sold on contract the Board is advancing | Interstate Commerce Commission by the| agreement to cease production in the 
2% cents to supplement loans made by|train service organizations of the rail-| north dome of the Kettleman Hills oil 


the intermediate credit bank. 
loans are on a basis similar to that for 


mediate credit banks. 


These | Ways. 


field in California. The only condition 


It was stated at the conference that|that they made was that sufficient time 
the supplemental commodity loans being|the American Railway Association has | should be allowed them to atrange other- 
advanced to wheat, cotton, rice and other | appropriated $100,000 to start the work.| wise to supply certain customers with 
farmers’ cooperative associations which| The facilities at Purdue University are| whom they had contracts. 

have qualified for loans from the inter-| available for carrying on the laboratory 


This completes the agreements that 


tests which will be made under the direc-| will permit cooperative control of the 
The Board took under advisement an'tion of Harley §. Johnson, director of! drilling and development of the entire 


Page 10, Col. 7; honey association. 





Page 1, Col. 5} 
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| Sept. 30 to Oct. 4. 













































































Issue 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 
New books received by the Library 


of Congress. Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


Conference of national committee of 
nursery schools, to be held in Chicago, 
Oct. 24-26, announced by Bureau of 
Education. Page.3, Col. 5 


Foreign Relations 


Joseph E. Barlow arrested at Ha- 
vana for alleged fraudulent realty 
deal, says Cuban charge d’affaires ad 
interim, Jose T. Baron. Page 3, Col. 1 


International Joint Commission to 
hold Autumn meeting at Ottawa, Can., 
on Oct. 1. Page 2, Col. 5 


General inquiry into activities of lob- 
byists forecast by Senator Shortridge; 
S. W. Wakeman, vice president of Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Co., ana H. L. Fer- 
= president of Newport News Ship- 

uilding & Dry Dock Co. testify as to 
dealings with Mr. Shearer. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


General 


Harry F. Sinclair and Henry Mason 
Day defend jury shadowing as legal, in 
connection with denial of commutation 
of sentences for contempt of court. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Bills and resolutions introduced in 


Congress. Page 9 
_ Congress hour by hour. Page 3 
Changes in status of bills. Page 9 


Committee meetings of the Senate. 
Page*3 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. Page 3 


Census Bureau appoints i4 additional 
supervisors. Page 9, Col. 4 


House reassembles after Summer 
recess; notice received from Senate of 
action on _ legislation; adjournment 
taken to Sept. 26, after nine-minute 
session, without swearing in new Mem- 
bers. Page 3, Col. 4 


Evidences found on expedition to 
Alaska of descent of Indians from 
Orientals, says Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of 
Smithsonian Institution. Page 1, Col. 3 


President names former Governor of 
Wisconsin, Fred R. Zimmerman, as a 
commissioner to the exposition at Se- 
ville, Spain. Page 3, Col. 5 


Senate lays aside tariff debate to 
hold memorial services for late Senator 
Lawrence D. Tyson of Tennessee. 

Page 10, Col. 5 


Immigration 
Applications for immigration visas 
are far more numerous than quotas, 


according to Department of State. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Law Enforcement 


President Hoover asks Senator How- 
ell to submit facts on alleged violations 
of prohibition laws in District of Co- 
lumbia to the Department of Justice. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement confers with 
police chiefs. Page 10, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Safety devices perfected by Navy to 
be on display at annual conference of 
National Safety Council at Chicago, 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the War Department. Page 9 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Navy Department. Page 9 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 








| 





PRICE 5 CENTS 
Dusting of Timb 
By Aircraft Urged 
Experiment on Commercial 

Scale in Canada Said to 
Have Checked Outbreak 
Of Hemlock Looper iy 

Many suggestions have been made to 
the Department of Agriculture that for- 
est insect-control work be done by air- 

i}; craft, although this method of’ saving 

'!\ trees from destruction by pests .seems 
| to be too costly and impractical to be 
| undertaken at present; it has just been 
| stated orally in the Department. It was 
| added that air control of forest pests still 
requires study. 

Airplane dusting on a commercial 
| scale, it was announced, has just been 
| demonstrated to give “excellent results” 
|in Canada, where the Department of 
| Agriculture has for several ,.years been 
observing experiments in the control of 
timber pests by means of aircraft. 
| Budworm Threatens Forest 

The spruce budworm (dendroctonus 
|brevicomis) is threatening the fir and 
spruce in the Cody Canon, in ‘the Sho- 
| shone National Forest, the most beautiful 
|and popular opening to Yellowstone Na- 
| tional Park, it was stated in the Depart- 
|ment. Since all other methods of control 
|are impracticable, it has been suggested 
|that aircraft be utilized for dusting to 
| save the trees along the sides of this pre- 
cipitous canyon. However, it was _ * 
out, air currents there would make airf- 
craft dusting very difficult. 

It has also been suggested, it was 
| announced, that dirigibles be used to 
| preserve the large stand of lodgepole 
| timber surrounding the Yellowstone Na- 
| tional Park from destruction by the 
; mountain-pine beetle (dendroctonus mon- 
|ticole). Spraying by airplanes ‘would 
|be impracticable because’ the planes 
{could scarcely fly low enough to spray 
effectively. Spraying by dirigibles was 
suggested because they could fly low 
| over the forests. It has alsq been sug- 
gested that pipes be suspended from the 
dirigibles so that they could fly at alti- 
tudes of several hundred feet, while 
dusting could be done from the pipes 
|a few feet above the tree tops. 

Pine Beetle Spreads 

The mountain pine beetle got beyond 
the bounds of control in the Beaverhead 
National Forest this year. Destroying 
| timber at the rate of 1,000,000 trees a 
| year, it was explained, this pest is now 
| threatening large stands in Idaho and 
| Montana. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has abandoned attempts at control 
|; in other places. in order to concentrate 
| on a cordon to the west and north of 
| the Gallatin, Madison, and Targhee ne- 

| tional forests. on the boundaries of 

||| Yellowstone National Park, from which 

\|| forests it is hoped go keep the pest. 
| By. terms of the contract with a 
| company to whom the Forest Service sold 
western yellow pine in the Modoc Na- 
tional Forest of California to save it 
from the ravages of the mountain pine 
beetle, the company was to undertake 
control measures. 

In carrying out the contract, the com- 
| pany turned what would have been a loss 
| of from $4 to $6 a thousand to a profit of 
| from $1 to $2 a thousand by installing a 
; portable sawmill and hauling the trees 

| | by means of a caterpillar tractor and 
“high wheel” to the mill, rather than re- 
moving the bark and burning it where 

| the tree was felled. f 


In reporting on the control work dur- 
|| ing the past year to the Forest Service, 
the entomologist in’ charge said that 
| “beetle control through logging and sal- 
vage can be done at a profit, while the 
||| old method of burning can be done at 
only a large loss. At least, under the 
conditions found on this area this is the 
case, and it is evident that the method 
| would be justified on a great many other 
| areas in the western yellow pine region.”. 
It was reported to the Department of 





Accomplishment of this end has 
been one of the outstanding elements in 
President Hoover’s oil conservation pro- 


Mountain | sentatives of the Bureau of Safety, the | gram. 
American Railway Association, and the 
brotherhoods. 


Memorial Services 


Are Held for Mr. Tyson 


In accordance with a previous unani- 
mous consent agreement, the Senate laid 
aside the tariff bill (H. R. 266%) at 3 
p. m., Sept. 23, for the purpose of hold- 
ing memorial exercises for the late Sen- 


ator Lawrence L. Tyson (Dem.), of Ten- | 


nessee, 


Among those who delivered eulogies 
were Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, and Senator Brock (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, who was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Horton to fill out the unexpired 
term of Mr. Tyson. 





Commission Confers 


With Police Chiefs 


Problems of Law Enforcement | 


And Observance Discussed 





The National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement announced 
Sept. 23 that a special committee of 
the International Association of Police 
Chiefs had arrived in Washington for 
a conference with August Vollmer, the 
Commission’s specialist on police. 

Members of the special committee, as 
announced by the Commission, follow: 

Chief Philip T. Bell, president; James 
M. Broughton, of Portsmouth, Va.; Ber- 
nard Flood, former inspector of police 
of New York, N. Y.; William Funston, 
of Schenectady, N. Y.; Jacob Graul, of 
Cleveland, Ohio.; James W. Higgins, of 
Buffaio, N. Y.; S. W. Ironmonger, of 
Norfolk, Va.; Walter Kavanaugh, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; William P. Rutledge, 
of Detroit, Mich.; Maj. Richard Sylves- 
ter, of Wilmington, Del., and Charles 
Wheeler, of Bridgeport, Conn. 


As consultants in the field of police} 





there were also present Lawrence 





Dunham, Bruce Smith, Leonard V. Har- 


rison and Dr. L. J. O’Rourke. 


It is expected that the following mem- 


. 


bers of the Committee will arrive later: 
Joseph A. Gerk, of St. Louis, Mo.; Dun- 
can Matheson, of San Francisco, Calif.; 
and J. Edgar Hoover, of Washington, 
D. C. 


The Committee was greeted at the 





opening of the conference by Chairman 
George W. Wickersham, of the National 
Commission. 


Simpler Plan Proposed 


In Making Sealing T ape| 


A simplification program for sealing 
tape will be considered at a generai 
conference of users, manufacturers and 
distributors at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on Oct. 7, the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, announced 
Sept. 23. 
under the auspices of the division of 
simplified. practice. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 


For some time past, those vitally in-| 


terested in the sealing tape industry 
have felt the necessity for reducing the 


number of grades and weights of No. 1 


kraft sealing tape. 


three grades and eight weights of No. 
1 kraft sealing tape are being manu- 


factured, some of which do not meet! 


the requirements of railroads and other 
transportation agencies. This situation 
has caused much confusion in the in- 
dustry, but, it is expected, this will be 
corrected if the proposed recommenda- 
tion is adopted. 


Delay in Mail Contract 


For Tampa Line Opposed 


[Coutinued from Page 1.) 
stated orally after his conference, that 
there 
Tampa case. 

“I saw the President today,” Senator 
Fletcher said, “with reference to the ac- 
tion of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee recommending that no ‘further action 
be taken respecting foreign mail con- 
tracts until Congress can clarify the leg- 
islation. I pointed gut that in the case 


of the Gulf-West Mediterranean service 
the line has been advertised, and the 


The conference will be held) 


jall ready to ®e made. 


It has been found that as many as | Case. 


is no conflict or contest in the | 





Agriculture that an airplane dusting ex- 
periment on a commercial scale has just 
been carried out in the Dominion of Can- 
ada for the control of a hemlock looper 
outbreak on an infested area situated 
near the estuary of the Manicouagan 
River. 

“Fifteen tons of. calcium arsenate 
dust,” according to the report of the Do- 
minion entomological branch transmitted 
to the Department of Agriculture, “were 
applied with a trimotor Ford plane to 
approximately two-and-one-half square 
miles, giving excellent results. Exami- 
nations made during and subsequent to 
the dusting indicate that more than 90 
per cent of the caterpillars were killed 


j}and that the outbreak in that area is 
| completely checked.” 


highest and best bid was by the Tampa 
Inter-Ocean. Its bid was accepted, a 
deposit put up, and the transfer was 
This purchase 
was made after Congress in second de- 
ficiency act had appropriated funds out 


of which $439,000 was definitely allo-} 
|cated for a purpose of awarding a conf r 
| tract to this line when sold by the Ship- 


ping Board. 

“There is no conflict or contest in this 
The Shipping Board awarded the 
sale to the Tampa Inter-Ocean Line on 
June 20 last. 

“Since then the company has been en- 
deavoring to secure a mail ‘contract -in- 
tended for, and allotted to that ‘line. 
Advertisements for the bid for the mail 
contracts are prepared. If the compan 
is the best bidder, perhaps the only bid- 
der, the sale will be concluded and the 
contract let. It would be time enough 
to stop proceedings when and if some 
contest arises. 

“The Shipping Board and the Post 
Office Department desire, in the public 


interest, to go through with the trans- 


action. The purchaser. of the line has 
his deposit tied up and wishes to com. 
plete the purchase. It cannot do so 


| unless the matter of the mail contract 
|is settled. 
| took 


Naturally, the bid it made 
into consideration the allotment 
made to the line. I believe the Com. 
mittee should permit this transaction 
to be completed without waiting for 
any further legislation. “here is no 


\question here of discretionary power or of 


9 | 


competitive bidding. This 


should go through,” 


j; 
A 


